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No. 2543. 
HE ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTI- 
y i TUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
President. 

THE LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S.A. 
ANNUAL MEETING, at COLCHESTER, 1876. 
TUESDAY, August 1, to TUESDAY, August 8. 

President of the Annual Meeting. 

THE LORD GAnLINereRD. Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
ssex. 


Presidents of Sections. 
Antiquities —The Lord Bishop of Roches 
rehitecture -A. J.B. Beresford Hope, ta M.P. 
History—E. A. Yom Eeq. D.C.L. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 


AUGUST 1. —Inaugural Meeting in the Town Hall, at 12°30 rm. 
At3p™., Luncheon, by. eee of i. Mayor and Corporation, 
at the New Rin 4 of the President of the 
Mocting. At 9 re, y Wey of the "President of the Historical 


Section. 

AUGUST e= Excursion to Sudbury, Castle Hedingham, Little Maple- 
stead, and Earl's Colne. Reception, by L. A. Majendie, Eeq. M.P., 
at Castle Hedingham. 

AUGUST 3 and 4.— Meetings of Sections. Perambulation of Colchester. 
Conversazione in the Temporary Museum of the Institute. 

AUGUST 5.—Excursion to Wivenhoe. Brightlingsea, and St. Osyth. 
Reception, by Sir H. Johnston, at St. Osyth’s Priory. 

AUGUST 7.—Excursion to Copford, Layer Marney,. Maldon, and 
B-leigh Abbey. Conversazione in the Temporary Museum of the 
Institute. 

AUGUST 8 ~entings of geen 
the Town Hail, at Noo 

The RECEPT PTION "ROOM will be in the Council Chamber of the 

Town Hall, where all information respecting the Proceedings of the 

Meeting may be obtained. It will be opened on Monday Morning, 

July 31, at 10 a M. 

The EXCURSIONS will be under the direction of H. Laver, Eeq., 

and of J. Burtt, Esq., Hon. Sec. of the Institute. Communications 

respecting Lodgings, &e, may be made toG Garp Pye, Esq , 3, Bank- 
buildings, Colchester, Hon. Sec. of the Local Committee. 

TICK®&TS for the MEETING:-—For Gentlemen, One Guinea yo 


General Concluding Meeting in 


THs LATE SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart.— 
A Ben ne of Sir CHARLES LYELL being in contemplation, 

{'Mre LYE, sat Hegeat's bark toed, Londo an NW. they will 
care of Mrs. wi 
greatly oblige; and all will be be safely returned, and nothing will be 
published without the permission of the Owners. 


fila 18 TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
AID OF THE FUNDS OF T 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL "HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY-SECOND CELEBRATION, 
ox 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 29th. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30th. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 3ist. 
FRIDAY, September lst. 
President. 
The Most Honourable the MARQUIS of HERTFORD. 
Outline of the Performances. 

TUESDAY MORNING, August 29th. —* Elijah.’ TUESDAY 
EVENING.—A New Cantata, by H_ Cowen, entitled ‘The Corsair’ 
(first time of performance); anda AT A Selection. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 30th —A new Oratorio, ‘ The 
coming 5 cunoeess expressly for this Festival by, Professor Mac- 
farreo Virgo.” Hummel; ‘ Hear my yer, Mendelssohn. 
WEDN psDA¥ EVENIN a. —Sacred_ Cantata, * Zion,’ by Gade, com- 
posed expressly for this Festival; a Sel includi 
a Symphony. 

THURSDAY MORNING, August 3ist.—* Messiah.” THURSDAY 
EVENING.—Cantata, * The Crusaders,” by Gade ; ganda Ribecieacses 
Selection, c »mprising Overture to ‘ William Tell,’ & 

FKIDAY MORNING, September ist. iy Last Judgment,’ 
Spohr; * The Holy Sapper. | agner (first time of performance in Eng- 
ao (3 Beethoven's Mass, No. 1 (in C). FRIDAY EVENING.— St. 


Programmes of the performances will be Secwarded by post on appli- 
cation to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festiva! 








NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. — METROPOLITAN CENTRES for 
GIRLS.—The next EXAMINATION Po Senter and Jupior Oandi- 


dates will begin DECEM por 187%. try will be ready 
early in mn pe and must y October 10th to the Hon. 
Local rs. Wm. Barbary, St. — 
ace, Guaivan . SW —A-4 Miss Blom- 
field-road, W.; Blackheath, Miss J. &. Lewin, Kirkside 

A ing, Miss Edwards, St. Vincent's W.; 
Hackney, Mrs. J. Allanson Picton, Heath Lea, Stamford: pith, Nj 
Islington, Mra. J. L. Budden, '5, on! ary Park North Nj 
it. John’s Wood and Hampstead, Miss Swan, 3, Belsize-terrace, 
Sydenham, Mrs. C. Ainslie Barry, School of Art, Science, and ‘Litera: 
ture, Crystal Palace, S.E. 








Kt ING’S COLLEGE, lon DON. — Students 

tering the Medical Departmen in October, 1876, will pase 
he enchants rivilege of contendi "or THREE WARNEFOR 
ay ty Ps wy oooh Lo to co pate for iy Years and ‘One 
r 
Divinity, English, Lati Latin, “Mathematios. and in Two of the Subjects 
pear yp teh —Greek, French, German, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
Botany.—For further particulars, apply to 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE; 
Spring-grove, W. Allowed by = James Olarke to be the finest 
Situation in England fer Educational Purposes. 
(Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden.) 
i. Freese. German, and Natural Science taught to every Boy, 
and Classics. 

oo isa ‘Classical Side in the Upper School for Pupils preparing 
for the U and P 
A Laboratory, large G Gy Baths with Hot and Cold Water. 
Each Boy has a separate Bed-room, warmed with Hot-Water Pipes. 

A Medical Man visits the College every morning after breakfast. 

Terms, 70, 80, and 9) Guineas, ding to age. A reduction of Five 
Guineas each in the case of brothers. 

The NEXT TERM commences WEDNESDAY, September 20th. 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lapexi, M.A, 


























18, Ann-street, Birmingham, on and after the 24th instant. 
By order, HOWARD S. SMITH, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 





transferable); for Ladies, Half-a-Guinea (transferable), entitl 

Bearer to take part in all the Proceedings of the Meeting, may be 
obtained at the Offices of the Institute up to Saturday, the 29th inst., 
and after that date at the ey pee Room, Colchester. 


_¥6, Dew Burlington street, London. By order. 


RYSTAL PALACE PIC TURE GALLERY, 
open all the Year round, for the Reception and Sale of Pictures 

by the British and Foreign Schools.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
C. W. Wass, Orystal Palace. 








Fe ,EDERICK LEIGHTON, R.A.—SAMUEL 
COUSINS, R.A. 


ARTHUR LUCAS bezs to announce it is desirable for those wishing 
to secure Proof Impressions of the Engraving Mr. Cousins is now com- 
leting for him from the * gem” of last year’s Academy, by Frederick 
Fight on, R.A., called MORETTA—a VENETIAN GLRL, to favour 
him witb their’ instructions at once, as the list is very rapidly filling 
up. artis ‘s proofs, 6 guineas; before letters, 4 guineas; lettered 
} aaary 428. ; prints, 2is. each.—Arruvr Lucas, Publisher, 49, Wigmore- 

aeart. ( Javendish- square, London, where a nearly-finished proof may 
Bow be seen. 


READINGS. — F. KEMPSTER, M.A., will be 
glad to arrange for his DRAMATIC and HUMOROUS READ- 
INGS. For terms and Press Opinions, address Mr. Kempster, Mr. 
a Music Library, 71, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's lnn-fields, 











HE POLARIZATION of LIGHT, with beau- 
tiful Illustrations, is the Subject of Mr. J. D. "COGAN’S LEC- 
TURE for the ensuing SESSION. —secretaries of (Institutions, Schools, 
&e., will by will be Pleased to apply for Syllabus to Royal Institution, Bat Bath. © 
BPIN BURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
SCHOOLS. 














I. FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
1.THE EDINBURGH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
2. GEORGE WATSON’S COLLEGE SCHOOLS. 

The Course of Study, as hitherto, embraces all the Brapches usually 
taught in the principal Institutions and Boarding Schools for Young 
Lasies. Fees for the entire Course, from 12a. 6d. to 31. per Quarter. 

II. FOR BOYS. 
3. GEORGE WATSON’S COLLEGE SCHOOLS. 
4. DANIEL STEWART’S INSTIT UTION. 


These Schools provide Boys with a Liberal Edu qualifying 
them for Commercial or Professional Life, the Civil ice, the Uni- 
Versities,&c. Fees for the entire Course, from 128. 6d. Tr Quarter. 


III. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
5. JAMES GILLESPIE’S SCHOOLS. 
These are Frimary Schools, ona provide 1 ane with a superior 
Education. Fees, from 38 6d. to 63. per Qua 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the above Schools will rn after the Holi- 
dayson MONDAY, 2nd October next, and No. 5on MONDAY, lith 


September. 
At the end of Laant Session (July, 1877) the Awards to Pupils who are 
ualified as to Age, &c., will be as follow, viz. :—9 Presentations to the 


}Poundations, 152 peect Bursaries, and 4 Bursaries of 251. a year, 
jtenable for Four Yea 

Parents and Guardians intending to send Children to these Institu- 

ns, which are open to all, from whatever place they may come, shoul 

t themselves in early communication with the Head ters, who 
will be in attendance at the respective Schools daily (Saturdays ex- 
cepted). between 3 and 4 o'clock in the afternoon, until 28th July, 1876, 
when the first Roll of New Pupils will be made =. Applications for 
admission to the Sehoo!s after 28th July, 1876, to be addressed to the 

ead Masters, at the Merchant Company Offices, as undernoted. 

-Prospectyses, posteiaing full details, may be had at the Schools, and 
trom the @@ncipal Booksellers i in Town ; or they will be sent on appli- 
cation beiffe made to Mr. A. Kirk Mackie, 8.3.0,,8 cr:tary, Merchant 


Company O tices, 87, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 








BALFE MEMORIAL FESTIVAL, 
SATURDAY, July 29, 1876, 
At the ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
Under Royal Patronage. 
MADAME —— NILSSON 
Will make her first the Al d 
BA ALFE MEMORIAL FESTIVAL. 


BALrFe MEMORIAL FESTIVAL, 
SATORDAY, July 29, 1876, 
At the ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
A GRAND CONCERT 
Will be given in the Central Hall at 3 o'clock, when a Selection from 
L TALISMANO’ and other Works of Balfe will be sung 
by the following eminent Artistes : 
Madame Christine Nilsson. Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
Madame Marie Roze. Mr. Maybrick 
Mdille. Enriquez. Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Madame Rose Hersee. 
Director of the Musicand Conductor, Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.— BALFE MEMO- 
i RIAL FESTIVAL, SATURDAY, July 29 —SELECTION from 
M. W. Balfe’s last Grand Opera, ‘IL ‘TaLISMANO’ (dedicated by 
special permission to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales). 

OVERTORE to ‘IL TALISMANO,’ Original MS. (First Time of 
Performance). 

a CHRISTINE NILSSON will sing * Placida Notte’ (* Edith’s 
rayel 

Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON will sing ‘ Nella viva Trepidanza’ 
(* Radiant Splendours’). 

Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON and Mr. ay LLOYD will 
sing the Grand Duet, ‘Teco il Serba’ (*‘ Keep the Ring 

be MARIE ROZE will sing ‘La Guerra 7 Ae (* Beneath 
a Portal’) 

Mr. EDWARD LLOYD will sing ‘The Rose Song’ (‘Candido 
Fiore’). 

Mr. MAYBRICK will sing ‘The War Song’ (* Monarch Supreme’). 

The CHORUS will sing ‘ A Song to Merrie England’ (Part Song). 

The ORCHESTRA will play ‘The Grand March of the Crusaders,” 
from ‘ 1] Talismano.” 

Mr. VERNON RIGBY wl sing ‘In this Old Chair,’ from Balfe’s 
Opera, ‘The Maid of Hono 

Miss ENRIQUEZ will ving *The Green Trees Whispered,’ from 
Balfe’s * Longfellow Song: 

Mr. MAYBRICK will sing ‘The Light of Other Days’ (Solo 
Cornet-A-Pistun, Mr. Howarp Reynoups), from Bualfe’s ‘ Maid of 
Artois.” 

Madamé CHRISTINE NILSSON, Madame MARIE ROZE, and 
Miss a RIQUEZ will sing the Trio, *Vorrie Parlar,’ from Balfe's 

Falst 


aeaane ROSE HERSEE will sing ‘My Task is Ended,’ with the 
Choir, from Balfe’s Upera, ‘ The Enchantress.” 

The ORCHESTRA will play the Overture to Balfe’s ‘Siege of 
Rochelle.” 

Sir MICHAEL COSTA.—The Posies ams be under the direction of, 
and conducted by, Sir MICH AEL C 

Numbered Stalls, 58; ~ anaemia hatte, 28. 64.; Balconies, 1a. 
Tickets can obtained at the Ticket-office and usual Agents’. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown ; or by Season Ticket. 


CHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE.-— St. Bartuoto- 
MEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—A SCHOLARSHIP of 
1001, open to Students who have not entered at any a 
Medical School, will be offered for es PETITION on September 27 
Subjects :—Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Physics. An Exhibition of 
501. in the same Subjects, and One of 401. in the Subjects of Preliminary 
Education, open to Students who have entered at the Hospital in 
October, will be Competed for in October.—for particul: apply 
personally, or by letter. to the Warden of the College, St. Bartho- 
lomew's a Smithfield, E.C. 


« 


Palace at the 




















RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church, 0 Oxford. 


Vice-Priscipal—The Rey. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 


Fifteen Scholarships. 
For particulars address the Secretary. 
THIRD TERM commences TC ESDAY, September 19th. 


per CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 











Mr. WREN, M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge, grees Resident 
and Non-Resident Pupils for the above. The age for admission is 16, 
instead of 17 as heretofore 

Pupils — L- te pass the First Examination under the New 
Regulation: vised to come without delay. 

brventess, of the thirt: A” ~—aoad successful in the recent com- 


petition were Pupils of Wren. 
, For further proof of the oodness of the Education given, see the 
lue Book” recently publisned, pp. 40 (Letter of the Civil Service 
Comebaianons and 311 (Lord Salisbury’s Minute). 
4 and 5, Powis-equare, Westbourne Park, 


GEFTON HOUSE, West Derby, near Live: 1. — 
Misses ACKERLEY will resume the duties of their 
SCHOOL on THURSDAY. August 10th. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss Lawrorp receives Boys 
into her House between the ages of Six and Thirteen years. In 
addition to the usual Course of Instruction, Lessons are given in 
eames. Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, and Oarpentry.—Bingfield, 


References :—Lady Brodie, sigate ; Miss 
Gaskell, Manchester; Dr. Carpenter. oi ~ F.R.5S., &e. “4 - 1 - of 
London; Arthur Cohen, Q.C., Ho a Park” London; Willham 
Shaen, Esq , M.A., 15, Upper pm YF London, 


STABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine —Miss LINDNER receives a limited 
number of PUPILS for BOARD and INSTRUCTION in the usual 
branches of a highly-cultivated Education. Terms moderate Best 
references given. For Prospectuses, apply to Miss Linpner, 53, Main- 
zer, Landstrasse. 


ELECT BOARDING SCHOOL.—A Limited 
KD Number of BOYS received by a Graduate of arent experience. 
Thoroughly sound training and home comforts. The bracing climate 
and the facilities for Gymnastics and Cricket have been found very 
beneficial in the case of delicate boys.—Prospiectus on application to 
Grorce Wuyrte, M.A., Bream Villa, ‘Montpeller, Weston-super- Mare. 








Brocham Vem. Rei 











RESDEN.—Two English Ladies (Sisters) receive 
YOUNG LADIES as RESIDENT PUPILS. English Home 
Comforts ensured. Lessons given by first-rate Professors. —For 
a a apply to M. M., Messrs. Nisbet & Co., 
4.0 


21, Berners-street, 








ARIS. —Une DAME (veuve) PROTESTANTE 
sa fille, trés connues de la famille Coquerel, offrent un COM- 
PORTABLE HOME A deux ou trois Dames ou Demoiselles, — 
S’adresser A M. le Pasteur Ermenne Coqveret, 3, Rue de Copenh 
Paris; R. Crooke, Esq., Mossley-hil!, Liverpool; W. B. Marshall, 
New brighton, Cheshire. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT LADY, Parisienne, 
wishes for an ENGAGEMENT in an English family during 
the holiday months. Can teach French and German thoroughly, ¥ 
little Music. Disengaged from the end of July.—Address T. 
4, Boulvart Mont Parnasse, Paris. 





FRENCH YOUNG LADY, Brévetée, witches 

to bave an Jmpagenast, for August and September, in an 
RENGLISH FAMILY. Price required, 8l. Good references.— Write to 
Mc. Drocrs, Architect, 2, Rue des Arsins, Rouen, France. 
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Ppucation. .—An English Physician (Married), 

residing in a healthy part of the South of Europe, recei ives TWO 
or THREE PUPILS (Sons of Gentlemen) to be EDUCATED with his 
cwn Sons. An experienced English Tutor, and Professors for Foreign 
Languages, &c. ery attention to Moral and Physical Culture. A 
delicate | Boy would | Save Riding and Uut-door Exercises. Refesences 
to eminent Lundon Physicians, &c.—For terms, which will include 
Medical Attendance, apply to M. D.. care. Ce Messrs. F. 8. de Carteret- 
Bisson & Co., 70, Berners-street, London, W 


DUCATIONAL HOME, recommended by Mr. 
a. Lady Mildred Beresford Hope and other Members of the 
Aristocracy ~The Course oS eco is adapted to form the accom- 
Niohed Lady and useful Woman. minent Masters and Foreign 
esident Coverages —A dives. Principat, St. Mildred’s Looge, South 
Kensington, 5. 


‘ 
N cupertenned LADY, native of Hessen-Cassel, 
North Germany, ® years, wishes to undertake the EDUC: rd 
TION of a YOUNG a LADY s or LADIES, not younger than Ten Years. 
In addition to her own language. the lady teaches French, Music, and 
Drawing. and understands Huglish wel The family in which she 
has resided in England for four years will are the highest recom- 
mendation. Salary, 60/. per annum.—Address J. 8., 13, Roker-terrace, 
Sunderland. 











) eo ICs. =" EDW ARD W ALKER, 

F.R.S, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb., receives PUPILS 
in MATHEMATICS for the Army, Indian Civil Service, and Uni- 
versity Examinations —2, Cumberland-gate, Kew. 





N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, Seed 

Clase in Moderations, wishes for a Travelling or Resident Tutor- 

ee bay two or three Months during the Long Vacation —Address 
. Messrs Gilbert & Field, Booksellers, Moorgate street, E.C. 


G yRADUAT E, intending to reside next Winter 

a German University town, wishes to SUPERINTEND a 
PUP I's or STUDENT'S STUDIES there. Highest testimonials 
regarding sch: larshi References to we!]-known Professors.—Address 
Rev. Joun Masson, Perth: road, Dundee 


1 R. F. HUMMEL wishes for a SitvaTIon in a 

School as TUTOR. Speaks English, and, besides bis native 
tongue (German), teaches the French, Latin. and Greek Laneuages. 
Referevces are kindly permitted to Dr. T. T. Lotb, ‘8. Gilmore-pl ace, 
Edinburgh.—Address us above, 61, Geiststrasse, Halle-on-the-Saale, 
Germany. 


WANTED, MUSIC 
ferred), for large town in the North. 
to T., care of Messrs Adams & Francis, 59 


GTAMMERING and OTHE R IMPE 

Rev. A J D. DORSEY, B.D. L 
RESIDENT and VISITING PUPILS at 13, 
water, till 20th of August.—Consultation, Ten to 


ECRETARY.—The Advertiser is anxious to meet 
with a Gentleman leaving England, to whom he could act a3 
SECRETARY orCuMPANION. Heis acquainted with French and 
German, and can give everv reference as to birth and education— 
Address Omeca, } P Post « office, Kingston- on- ‘Thames. 


$ SEC COM 














MASTER (German pre 
Apply, with testimonials, 
, Fleet street, Lond n 





DIME NTS 

+» Will receive 
Saunen. Bays- 
'weive daily 














‘RETARY or COMPANION to a Private 

Gentleman, or to some Society,a YOUNG MAN (aged 23 OF FERS 
HIMSELF. Has received the best Education, understands French, 
is a good Musician, Keader, and Drawer; is willing to wee, umd 
can give really the very highest references.— Address F. A. L., 4, Suther- 
land-place, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


EVISION of MANUSCRIPTS, &c.—An 
Experienced Writtr of Prose and Verse, acquainted with 
various Languages, aud conversant with Typographical Tec onic alities, 
Revises Manuscripts or Proof-sheete for the Press, makes Transla- 
tions, &c. Terms very moderate.—W. R. E, Pharos Cottage, 
mertown, Oxfor 


\ JANTED, for a Weekly "Newspaper in Lanca- 

shire, a good SERIAI TALE, well sustained by interesting 
Incidents, founded, as far as practicable, on probable Facts arisiyg vut 
of Domestic V ife. — Address, ttating terms, particulars, and c nditions, 
Arcaxum, care of Mr. Barnard, Advertising Agent, 40, 
London, E.C. 


YHE PRESS. — REQUIRED, an EDITOR 

(Resident) for a high-clas« and old-established County Journal 

of Liberal Politics, Published Twice a Week. He must bea Powerful 

Writer, aud of unexceptionable experience —Apply, with Specimens of 

Published Leaders, References, Age, and Terms, toS.5.%., care of 

Messrs. egy Brothers, Advertising Agents, 5 5, Serle. street, Lincoln’s- 
inp, Londo 


HE PRESS.—A G ENTLEM: AN of consider able 
literary attainment and ability, who has had twelve years’ 
experience of Editorial Work snd Reporting, who is an anle Leader 
and Descriptive Writer, and a Verbatim Phonographer, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT upon a Country Newspaper.—Address Sres, 12, 
petaerend, Southwark Park, London. 


IRE ESS. oil ¢€ ENTLEMAN, accustomed to 

Editorial Work, a ready Article-Writer, and competent Short- 

hand Reporter, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Highest testimonials. 
—Address G. T., Duily Post, Brighton. 


O PUBLISHERS. — WATFORD PUBLIC 
LIBRAKY and SCHUOL of SCIENCE and ART —The Com- 
mitte of Management of this Institution (appointed by the W 'atford 
ocal Board of Health) intend to form an EDUCATIONAL REFER- 
ENCE LIBRAKY for the Use of Managers of Schools d Teachers, 
and will gladly place in that Collection any Books, . that may be 
sent them sth order « — Committee, 
Watford, 13t July, 1876. JOHN SE DET ' 


O PUBLISHERS and OTHERS.—A YOU NG 
MAN, with ten years’ experience as Advertisement Ulerk for a 
high-class Weekly Paper, WANTS A SITUATION. Salary no object. 
Highest references and security given.—Addresa 92, Heyworth- 
street, Everton, Liverpool. 
O PUBLISHERS. —A G ENTL E M AN of 
several years’ experience is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGER Ps a Publisher’s Office. Is thoroughly acquainted with 
the details of Book-producing and other Drpartments of Publishing 
Work.-— Zeta, 2, Stanley Cottages, Albert-road, Peckham 


CCOUNTANT.—A Book keeper Do able Entry) 


avd Accountant of long experience seeks an ENGAGEM ENT, 





Sum- 





Fieet-street, 














K, Hon. See 














NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an early 
and abundant supply of all the Principal Forth- 
coming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during 
the past Three Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage-free,on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS, 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New Edition, now ready.—Postage-free on application. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON-ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


New OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE-2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE “UNITED LIBRARIES, ~ 807, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptions from One Gui nea to any amount, 
ac — to the supply required All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Pu blications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly “reduced rices, 
may also be had, free, on application.—Boorn's, CHURTON’S, Sase 
son's, and Sacnypeas & OrtLey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near r the Polytec bnic. 


M ANAGER > or PARTNER. — A Gentleman, 
4 ge 41, who has for some years successfully conducted a large 
Business, desires a position as CONFIDENTIAL MAN- 
AG 'E R or Ww orking Partner in a well-established House. He has had 
a Classical and Mathematical Education, is acquainted with the Con- 
tinent, and has acquired a considerable knowledge of English and 
Foreign Literature. If required, he can give ample evideuce of the 
ont em in which he is held by those with whe ym he has had business 

lationship.—Address Exreriextia, Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenha)1- 
st reet, London. 














4 MPLOYMENT OF FE ‘RE D.—P EN. and- INK 
SKETCHES. - Artists having time at their disposal can obtain 
permanent EMPLOYMENT in SKETCHING in PEN and INK. 
The work can be done at home. Specimens of work, suitable for a 
popular Pe egg may be seut, with terms, to Ovr.ine, Lecture and 
Press Bureau, 15, Russell-street, Covent-garden, W.C. The simplest 
styles pref aed, 





( LD ESTAB LISHE D COUNTY NEWSPAPER. 

—An unusual opportunity offers for the TRANSFER of an old 
County Paper of large cire ulation and wide influence, together with a 
Jobbing Printing business. he Piant aud steam Machinery are 
modern, extensive, and efficient Gover: ~~ and County Advertise- 
ments —For price and particulars, apply, by letter, M. M., care of 
Messrs. Whittingham & Wilkins, 136, Long-acre, London, W.C. 


ITERARY.—Ail Authors, Editors, and Literary 
4 Capitalists, should read ‘W ays’ and MEANS of PUBLISH- 
ING.’ Sixpence, post free seven stamps. 
“A very useful work.”—Sunday Times, December 12, 1875. 

H. Pearce, 120, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, london. 
NOTIC 1E. — _E. J. F RANC Is & Co., Printing 
P's Contractors, Wine Office- Sons. E.C., and Took" 's-court, E.0 
are prepared tosubmit ESTIMATES and enter into o CONTRACTS fot 
LETTER-PE PRESS PRINTING and d LITHUGRAP HY. 





AUTOTYPE. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book aan ana nd 
by the Autotype and Sawyer's Collotype Processes. Employed the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, + Rot 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

Fac-similes of Medals and Coins—Ancient MSS.— Paintings, Draw- 
ings, and Sketches. 

Views and Po oo! from Nat sore, | &e. 

For terms and Specimens ap 

The AUTOTY BE COMPAN y 36, Rathbone-place, London, W. 
Manager, W. 8. BIRD. Director sili Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


S° HOOL PRIZE Bt \OKS —The Largest, Cheapest, 


PERMANENT 














temporary or permavent. He offers his Services for (me, Two, or 
Three Daysa Week in the Rectification of Acc ve is we a ac — } 
with the Publishing Business, and speake Fren A. B. f Mr. 

Bambridge, 5 i, Lamb's Couduit-street, WC. ' 


ud Choicest Selectioa in kngland, both in Leather and (loth 
Bindings, is now arranged in the Gallery of our Rook Establishment. 
A New acd Revised List just published, post free.—Bickers & Son, 
1, Leicester-square, W.C 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
MESSES. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By p st, free. 
Samu Bacsrer & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


Ee 
LLUSTRATED and VALUABLE BOOKS, — 
Just published, a CATALOGUE of SECOUND-HAND BOOKg 
Post free on receipt of a stamp.—James Rime & Son, 40), Oxford. 
street, London, We tae 
LD BOOKS. = \TTALI & BOND’ S ‘NEW 
CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS, jp 
every Class of Literature, is now ready, post free, for one stamp. 
Libraries purch 
23, Bedford street, Covent garden. Ww. c. 





Ee 

O BOOK-BUYERS.—A LIST of SECOND. 
HAND BOOKS, in good Library condition— English Histo 

Poetry, Theology, and General Literature ; also some Greek and Latig 
Classics—part of the Stock of W. He ATH, 497, Oxford. street, London, 


HAKESPEAREAN CURIOSITY.—For § ALE, 

an INTERLEAVED SHAKESPEARE, in 16 vols., with lines 

numbered, and Uriginal Subject Conco:rdance in MS on Opposite 
pages. —Apply tos. i, 45, Thornhill road, Barusbury Par k. 


URNS (ROBERT)—‘ POEMS,’ First Edition, 

Kilmarnock, 1786. a perfect copy, except a few pages of the 

Glossary, for SALE.—Offers to be addressea to C. W. H., 67, South 
Lambeth-road, London, 8. W. 








COLLEC TOR ‘offers many y DUPLIC Ic ‘ATE 
dhe LETTERS, including Sovereigns of Lygland, from Charles L.; 
of France, from Louis XVL; Marshalsof France iucludiug Ney, Soult’ 
Massena and Marmont; Byron, Scott, Mac * ar, Sc. — Address 
Howakp Rave 1, 29, Stansfield-road, Stock well, 8. 








puHoroGgRrRapus 





TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS are invited to complete their COL. 
LECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS, ana to have them Collated ang 
Arranged into Volumes, as Rec: ords of t heir Journeyings. 

Estimates and Suggestions given 
MARION & Co., 23, 8|VHO-SQUARE. 
PORTRAITS of CELEBRIT IES, and all kinds of Photographs. _ 
YHE RESTORAT ION of PAINTIN NGS, or any 
vous necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected ey 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATT 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- “square, 








JOYAGE of the CHALLENGER.—Mr. Bryce 
M. WRIGHT has the hcnour of informing the readers of the 
Athewrum that he has procured from the Staff of H.M.8. Challengers 
oreo Assortment of NATURAL HISTORY SPEC IMENS, sSTUNE 
IMPLEMENTS, and ETHNUGRAPHICAL WEAPONS, &€., which 
are now on VIEW for SALE. - Bryce M. Waricut, F RG. S., &C., 9 
Great Ruseell- street, Bloomsbury, Loudon, W.C. 


A SECOND-HAND ASTRONOMICAL "TELE. 
4 SCOPE, with 7;-inch diameter Object Glass ; also an Equatorial, 
with 3-inch diameter Ubject Glass —Apply to J. B. Dancer, Optician 
to the Prince of f Wales, 4: 43, Cross- street, Manchester. 

—To 


ECOND-HAND MIC ROSCOPES.—To Field 
WO Naturalists, Students, &.—Several Microscopes by various 
makers. The Class Instruments of a ! late Profess sor ofAuatomy. Also 
a number of Second-hand Achromatic Powers, fiom 3 inches to j= 
Apply to J. B. Dancer, Optician to the Prince of W ales, 43, Crom 
street, Manchester. 


\' IDLAN D- RAILW AY.—TOUR IST 
, ARRANGEMENTS, 1576.— FIKST and THIKD CLASS 
TOURIST TICKETS, available for zee Months, will be issued from 
JUNE ist to the 3ist of OCTOBER, 18 
For particulars, see Time-Tables a Programmes, issued by the 
Company. JAMES ALLPORT, Geueral Manager. 
ee og May, 1876 


CIENTIFIC and MISCELLANEOUS PRO. 
VE Mr. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that his SALES 
of MISCELLANEOU S PROPERTY of every Description take place 
nearly every FRIDAY. Lists for Catalogues should be sent at least 
a Week before the Sale. Accounts settled on the Thursday after. 
38, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


























Sales by Auction 
The Library of a Gentleman. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
a by AUCTION, - their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, July 24, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 orcloek 
precisely, the concluding PORTION of the LIBRARY of a GENTLE 
MAN, removed from his residence at the West-Eu: 1 


The Times Newspaper, from 1858 to 187%. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AU igh at their, ge 47, Lei Genter -equar » on 

TUESDAY, July 25,a SERIE he TIMES N EW OPAPERS from 

1858 to 1874, 35 vols. half. bound, anes a Parcel of Numbers. 





The Library of an Architect. 


i\' ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, August 2,and Two Following Day-, at ten minutes 
ee 1 o'clock precisely. a COLLECTION of BUUKS, including @ 
2ORTION of the LIBRARY of an ARCHITECT: comprising Bow- 
man and CroWther’s Early and Middle Pointed Ecclesiastical Strue 
tures, 2 vols. half morocco- Neale’s Westmiuster Abbey, large paper, 
2 vols. purple morocco extra, with borders of gold—*kelton’s Antiqui- 
ties of Oxfordshire, India proofs, purple morocco—The Stafford Gallery, 
4 vols. in 2—Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 2 vols.—Danieli’s Oriental 
Scenery. coloured plates, 6 vols. in 2, half morocco--Spanish Litho- 
graphs from Paintings by eminent artists, half bound, crimson morocco 
—Braund’s Illustrations of Furniture, half bound, crimson morocco— 
Lavater's Essays on Physiognomy, best edition, by Hunter, we — 
Hogarth’s Works—Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Perronag 
impressions, 12 vols. half calf, g1t — Shaw's Dresses of the udadle 
Ages, 2 vols.—Art-Jouroal, 1849-71- Hussey’s British Mycology, 
bound. crimson morocco - Mus, iconographie Ornithologique, coloured 
lates—Blume, Collection des Orchidées, half bound, green morocco— 
jarris’s British Moths and Butterflles—Game and Wild Animals— 
Palseontographical Society’s Pub: lications, 17 vols.— Spalding Club Pubs. 
lications, 17 vols.—Linvean Society's Transactions, 1470-74—Lalande’s © 
Catalogue of Stars—Voitaire, @uvres, #1 vols —Ketrospective Review, 
18 vols.—Johneon’s British Poets, 75 vols. bright old calf, gilt— Robert 
Burns’s Poems, second edition— M anni: g’s Sermons, 4 vols. —Newman’s 
Sermons. Arians. &c —The Calvin Society Publications, 40 vols.— 
Holrgapffell on Turping, 3 vols.—a Collection of Printed and Manu- 
script Papers rela'inx to Bury St. Edmunds— Manuscript Poems and 
Memorials of Richard Gough, the wel!-kuown Antiquary, collected by 





J. G. Nichols, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stan ps. 
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Modern Pictures and Drawings. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

[ respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

heir Great Rooms, King-street. St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 

their «at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable ASSEM BLAGEof MODERN 

PICTURES and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS from different 

Private Collections, incladion a small Collection of Pictures, chiefly 
of the Norwich schoo), the Property of a Gentleman. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Porcelain and Enamels received from China, 


“ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, 

JULY 25, atl o'clock precisely, a valuable COLLECPION of POR- 

CELAIN and F NAMELS received from China ; comprising Torquoise 

Vases and Beakers, Blue and White Cisterns, *pnamelled Porcelain, 
and a few Chinese Enamels. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Old French Tapestry, the Property of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIF, MANSON & WOODS 
\ res <pectfally give notice th: at they will SELL by AUCTION, 
attheir Great) € ooms, Kingz-street, 8 . James's pagers, on THURSDaY, 
ly 27, at Yelock precisely, a SET of Fi PANELS of OLD 
FPRENU a3 TAP ESTRY, the Pr »perty ofa Noble eman; also, several 
other Panels of Vid French and Brussels Tapestry—a marble Statue of 
Cupid, by Benzoni- a Louis XVI. Clock, in Ormolu Case, inlaid with 
Enamels —Brouzes— Limoges - ameis —Old Japi an Dishes—Old Derby 
and Worcester Porcelain—a Set of Louis XVI. Chairs—a handsome 
Ebonized Winged Bockcase, m anufac tured by poses. Whytock & Co., 
of Ediuburgh, for the Paris Exbibition of 1867, 


May be viewed two days Preceding, and a had, 


Pictures of the lat JORIS C. SIM, Esq., the late HENRY 
late J. M. HARRINGTON, 


— WYATT, Esyq., and the 

M ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
} respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AaoTOE. 
at their a “$e King-street, St. James’s-square, SA 

DAY, o'clock precisely, THIRT ANCIENT and 
PAY ORY PicTU RES, the Property of JOHN CUYSGARNE SIM, 
Esq, deceased, inciudiog Portraits of the Prince and Princess of 
Wa'es, by Desanges—Portrait of Madame Dugazon, by Madame Vigée 
Le Brun—a Venetian Festival, by A. Rotta—T'wo capital Works of 
W. West, and good Specimens of Boddington, Clint, and Tennant 
and others, by Both, Poelemberg, Van Loo, &c. Also, a small Colles- 
tion of Italian and Spanish Pictures mesetve’ from Ireland : also, the 
Collections of Pictures of the late J. ARRINGTON, Esq, es 
the late HENK Y EARLY WYATT, he. “a Hastings, 1 





Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
ME: J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 33, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
DAY, July 23, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, SCIENTIFIC APPA- 
RATOs, consisting of Telescopes, Microscopes, and Ubjects—Telegraph 
Instruments—Cameras and Lenses by good makers— Magic Lanterns 
and Slides—Surgical Instruments—Lathe Tools—Spectroscope. Also 
ogy 60 Lots of beautiful Modern China, in Urnaments, Tea Sets, &c., 
to be sold without reserve 
May be viewed the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





The Collection of Engravings of the late Mr. THOMAS DIXON. 
MESSRS, 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


. a 5 AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
w.c, MONDAY, July 24, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely. 
the GOL. LECTION of ENGRAVINGS of the late Mr. THUMAS 
DIXON, < B.. firm of Messrs. Dixon & Koss; comprising fine 
and rare Artists’ Proofs, from the Works of E. Landseer, Lawrence, 
Millais, Winterbalter. &c, by Samuel Cousins, Atkinson, Jackson, 
and other Artists of eminence. 

May be viewed two dogs previous, and Catalogues had, if by post on 
receipt of two stamps 





Collections of Valuable Coins and Medals, 
MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


by AUCTION, ~ their House, No. 13, Wellington- staat, Strand, 
Ww.c., on MO at Y, uy 3, and Two Pollo’ owiug Days, at 1 o'clock 
severa 1 COLLECTIONS of GREEK, ROMAN, 
ENGLISH, and FOREIGN COINS and MEDALS, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper—Silver War Medals and Decorations —ancient Intagiios, 
chiefly set in Gold—Bropze Statuettes, Numismatic Books, Vom 
Cabinets, &c., including the COLLE: TION formed by the late 
CHARLES CRAMER, Esq., of Eastmount, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Among the most important Coine are some remarkable ones of the 
Bactrian Series-Syrian and Arsacidan—Shekels -Consular— English 
Proofs—Siege Pieces-Perkin Warbeck’s Groat Queen Anne's Far- 
things, numerous Five Guinea and Five Pound Pieces—and other extra- 
ordinary Specimens. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had by post on 
receipt of two stamps. 





epietent Books and Sincnabite. Bind, 
MESSRS, 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Sane. 
W.C., on WEDNES gf July 26. and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 





fine Work of George Morland. 
ay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


of the late THOMAS DOWBIGGIN, 
Esq. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
BA respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street. St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
July 29, at 1 o’clock precisely, THIRTY capital PICTU al collected 
about thirty years ago by the late THUMAS DOWBIGGIN, Esq., 
including a View of Charing Cross and Two Views of Venice by 
Canaletti_A Dutch Family Group before a Ch&teau, by Gonzales— 
View of a C pateau, with numerous Figures and Animals, by Solomon 
Ruysdael—several Works of Snyders, Fyt, and Cuyp—a pair of Land- 
seapes by Wootton, &c. 
May =e viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


A Cabinet of Greek Coins, the Property of a Collector. 


My BSses. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully gi ) de notice that they will SELL Oe AT CTION, at 
their Great Rooms, street, St. James’s-square,on WEDNESDAY, 
Angust * . and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable CABI- 
GREEK COINS; comprising some very fine and rare Speci- 
mens of Asiatic Greece, European Greece, and Insular Greece, Koprile, 
Smyrna of Antinous, Cierium Pheroe and Atrax in Alliance, Pheroe 
and Athamani in Alliance, Vetaei, Thebe, gg Larissa, Dardani, 
Monunius, King of Dyrrhachium, Ambrasia, Locri-Upuntii, get 
Platzea, am Stympalus, Phenius, cad 4 - &. Coins and Medals 
great impo 





The Collection of Pictures 











Pictu wana different Collections, and Sets of Decorative Panels. 


ME SSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AvoTtOn. # 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURD 

August 5, at 1 g'elock precisely, ‘a large ASSEMBLAGE Se C ANCIENT 


MANUSCRIPTS an nd PRI NTED WORKS, 
sel Libraries of various and 
Oriental Literature from the Colle:tion of the late Rev. ALF RED 
BROWNE, M.A., Vicar of Flitton, Bedfordshire ; comprising Hore B. 
Marie Virginis et Psalterium, magnificent Manuscript on vellum, 
gorgeously illuminated by an English Scribe for the a mor 
presented, after the death of her husband, in 1450, by Lady 

Ciyfton to the Convent of Friar Preachers at Norwich—Firdusi’s Shah 
Nameh, in Persian, beautiful Manuscript, with 65 elegant Paintings by 
a Persian Artist— —Champ de Drap a'Ur, magnificent Manuscript, with 
in gold and colours, by Williment, Bone, 
Stephanoff, and Cooper-—Clutrerbuck’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols, large 
paper, with the arms richly emblazoned, and extensively illustrated 
with original drawings and en gravings— Baker's Northamptonshire, 
2vols. large paper— Caricatures a the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day (upwards of 15,000), in +0 vols. folio, collected by Dr. Blakey for his 
Lectures—Gould’s Humming Birds. 5 vols. coloured plates—Nichol»’s 
name my | 8 vane. large paper. in russia extra—Reynolds’s Works, 
engraved oy } AL 5 vols. with 500 beautiful engravings— 
Roberts's } oly Lan parts, with coloured plates Shakespeare's 
Works, by Halliwell- ‘Philippe 16 vols. folio— Drake's York —Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire—Nash’s Worcestershire, and other County Histories— 
Spleadid Books of Prints, and various Standard Works in all classes of 
Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 











The select Library and Collection of Water-colour Drawings of 
W. FOSTER WHITE, Esq. 


MESSRS. 
——— WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, No 13, Wellington-street, —— 
W.c., 5 APRIDA July %, =, one peileuias Day, at | o’clock precisely. 
he select LIBRARY and COLLECTION of WATER COOL R 
DRAWINGS of W. FOSTER WHITE, Esq, late Treasurer of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, comprising splendid Books of Prints, History, 
na ing A Voyages. and ——— Parliamentary Speeches, English 
Poetry, and R Standard Works in all 
classes of io. ; also W Vater-Colvur Drawings by G. F. Phillips, 
Valentine Bartholomew, and D. Cox. 
May be viewed two days previous ; ; Catalogues may be had, if by post, 
on receipt of two ps. 














and MODERN PIC from different Private Collections, in- 
cluding the COLLECTION of the Kev. HENRY ee 
deceased, late Vicar of Kingsbury—and_a Set of Tw ti 


ciated w with Classical 
atteau Subjects—and 


Decorative Panels of the Time of Louis XVL., 
Subjects, Birds, and Flowers—another Set with " 
some Panels by Cipriani. 








Topographical Works relating to Herefordshire, Yorkshire, dc. ; 
a Collection of Books on Heraldry, &c., from the Library of a 
Genthman, deceased. 


i R. THOMAS WALKER will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at bis Sale Rooms, New-street, York, on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY, July 27 and 28, at 12 o'clock preeisely, a COLLECTION 
of WORKS. comprising Notes and Queries, 46 vols. —Surtees, Cam 
and Harleian Societies Publications—Foster’s Pedigrees of Yorkshire, 
3 vols.—W hitaker’s and Thoresby’s Leeds, 2 vols. folio—Hunter’s Hal- 
lamshire, folio— Boydell’ 1p Shahepeare Gallery, a vels atlas a eed ‘8 
York, folio— Beauties of 7 ngland and Wales. 25 vols.—Frith’s Views in 
Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine, 8 vols. felio— Hollinshed’s Chronicles of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, black letter, folio, 1577—upwards of 
200 Books relating to Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, eraldry, 
Genealogy, &c. (nearly 100)—and numerous re, Curious, and Valu- 
able Publications in various Branches of Literature. 


May be viewed the morning of each day’s Sale. Catalogues post free. 








Valuable Books, the Library of a Clergyman ; also a Consign- 
ment of High- ‘class Works on Natural History, Botany, c., 
from the South of England. 


i ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. | dove gg end), on 
WEDNESDAY, July 25, and Two Followivg ee a 1 o’clock, 
valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOUKS, the Library of a Clergyman ; 
High-class Works on Natural History, Botany. &c ; comprising 
Arundel Society’s Publications, folio—Hogarth’s Works—Nash’s Man- 
sions, 4 vols. —Richardson’s Uld English Mansions, 4 — —D‘Agin- 
court, Histoire de l’Art, 6 vols.—Gray’s Indian Zoology, 2 vols.— Dono- 
yan’s Indian Insects, 2 vols. 4to.—Drury’s Entomology, 3 vols.— 
Swainson’s Conchol Harris's Moths — Hooker's Exotic — 
3 vols. 8vo.—Lindley's Pomologia, &c., 5 vols.—Swainson’s 
6 vols.—Delphin Classics, 185 vols. large paper—Family Cheated 
rary, 52 vols —Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain, 96 vols. 
~Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 133 vols —Gentleman’s Magazine, 203 vols — 
Surtees Society Publications, 21 vols.—Turner’s Domestic Architec- 
ture, 4 yols.—and other important Books, Priats, Portraits, Glazed 
Bookcase, Iron Safes, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 295, for 
JULY, was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
Contents. 
I. GROWTH of the GERMAN NAVY. 
II. HAYDON’S TABLE-TALK and CORRESPONDENCE 
IIT. RANKE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
IV. The COMTE DE PARIS’S CAMPAIGN on the POTOMAC. 
V. The LETTERS and WORKS of MICHAEL ANGELO. 
VI. Mr. SWINBURNE'S ERECHTHEUS. 
VII. The RAJPUT STATES of INDIA. 
VIII. TWO CHANCELLORS. By Julian Klacko. 
1X. MORESBY'S NEW GUINEA and POLYNESIA. 
X. Sir H. LE-MARCHANT'S MEMOIR of LORD ALTHORP. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES 
and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, No. CII. Price 9s. 6d. 
Contents. 

Mr. F. A. CURTIS on the Collection of Data for Periodical Observa- 
tion of Mortality among Assured Lives, Allueteates — ore 
from Observations of Mortality in Austria. With Disc’ 
ae E of the Life a 


Rotte: 
Mr. J. MELE cLE on the Additional Premium required for Residence in 
Foreign Climates: an Address to the Acturiai Society of Edinburgh. 
Note on the Rate of Mortality among Europeans resident in India. 
Home ate | Foreign Intelligence. 
rrespondence. 








: Charles & Edwin Layton, Fleet-street. 


7. ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art-J oosnel, of 

22, contains the Second Series of Compartments of ‘Man- 
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Pacchiarotto,and How he Worked in Distemper: 
with other Poems. By Robert Browning. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


TuesE are the days of method. If we are 
to appreciate a thing, our admiration, be it 
such as it may, must run in certain approved 
channels; if we criticize, we must follow cer- 
tain very definite canons. The great secret of 
modern critical coteries is that a book, be it 
poem or prose, must be judged historically,— 
by which somewhat imposing phrase is meant 
simply this, that we must know who the author 
isand what he has written before, and under 
what conditions or circumstances he has been 
brought to write. Pedants, annoying as they 
are, are not always in the wrong, and to pro- 
perly judge of Mr. Browning's last volume, we 
must contemplate it—to use the cant of the 
school—historically. Mr. Browning originally 
achieved the well-earned reputation which he 
still enjoys by pieces such as the ‘Soliloquy 
in a Spanish Cloister,’ or ‘Saul,’ or ‘ Waring,’ 
or ‘Holy Cross Day.’ It was—as any one 
may judge for himself who is sufficiently 
curious and careless of time to consult 
back numbers of reviews and magazines 
—upon the strength of poetry of this kind 
that Mr. Browning first achieved reputation. 
He came into notice an etcher. Etching— 
unless we misunderstand Mr. Hamerton’s 
discourses—is a species of shorthand. 
Certain lines in etching indicate sun- 
light ; certain other lines indicate heat and 
mist. To any one who does not understand 
the mysteries of the craft, an etching is 
meaningless. To the appreciative critic it 
stands not for what it actually offers to the 
eye, but for what it suggests. The sym- 
pathizing critic, in short, has to take the 
etching as he finds it, and so, by some difficult 
mental process, elaborate for his mind's eye, in 
the dim chambers of his inner consciousness, 
the picture of which it is the stenograph. Mr. 
Browning is, and always has been, an etcher, 
and (we imply no disrespect by using short 
words) he by no means increased his popu- 
larity whea he took to writing long poems. 
Mr. Nettleship may say what he likes—and he 





has a good deal to say—but ‘ Sordello ’ always Not a minute more to wait. 


was, and always will be, a failure ; while, in 
his smaller pieces, such as those collected in 
‘Men and Women,’ or ‘ Dramatic Lyrics,’ or 
‘Dramatic Romances,’ Mr. Browning appeals at 
once to any one who is sufficiently intelligent 
to attempt to read him. His mistake all through 
has been to suppose that people will take the 
trouble to wrestle with difficulties ; that because 
his longer poems are worth understanding, 
the public would try to understand them. 
Amongst mathematicians it is recognized 
that certain men, not always eminent in other 
respects, have what is known as “a knack for 
problems.” Mr. Browning’s poetry is to all 
ordinary forms of art what a problem is toa 
mathematical demonstration. You have to 
read it three or four, or it may be even a 
dozen times, until suddenly—as with those 
fantastic pictures which, according to the 
position of the axes of the eye, represent two 
or more things at once—you focus the whole 
piece. Of late years Mr. Browning has been 
vehemently accused of a tendency to write at 
unpardonable length, and life, it is urged, 
even for those whe have nothing to do but to 
devote themselves to culture, is too short to 
allow the requisite attention being paid toa 
somewhat crabbed narrative spread over 300 
pages, simply because it is written by the poet 
who wrote ‘ Porphyria’s Lover,’ and who might, 
if he pleased, write at any moment something 
equally short and equally good. 

In the present volume Mr. Browning returns 
to his more popular method of working. It is an 
ungrateful task to compare the later productions 
of a great man with his earlier efforts, and it 
is needless to inquire whether ‘ Pacchiarotto ’ 
is or is net equal to those shorter poems by 
which Mr. Browning is best known, There are, 
however, pieces in this volume which those 
who know Mr. Browning well, and like him, 
will not be slow to prize. ‘Fears and Scruples,’ 
a poem of only twelve stanzas, each of four 
lines, would be better if the answer to the 
riddle were not actually given at the end of 
it. Any one who understands the writer would 
enjoy the poem more if its last line ran more 
proprio. 

What if this friend happen to be—who ? 
‘Natural Magic’ and ‘Magical Nature’ are 
similarly in the oldstyle. But if we may judge 
of a bouquet by a single flower plucked from 
its centre, perhaps the best piece of its length 
in the volume is ‘ Appearances.’— 

And so you found that poor room dull, 

Dark, hardly to your taste, my dear ? 
Its features seemed unbeavtiful : 

But this 1 know—’twas there, not here, 
You plighted troth to me, the word 
Which —ask that poor room how it heard. 
And this rich room obtains your praise 

Unqualified,—so bright, so fair, 

So all whereat perfection stays ? 
Ay, but remember—here, not there, 
The other word was spoken ! —Ask 
This rich room how you dropped the mask ! 

‘Herve Riel,’ which originally appeared in 
the Cornhill, is a short, brief, spirited piece, 
written in much the same spirit as that which 
prompted the ‘ Incident of the French Camp.’ 
The seventh stanza of it is a singular illustra- 
tion of Mr. Browning’s mannerism. To the 
eye it looks, more than anything else, like one 
of those strange epigrams to be found in the 
Greek anthology written in the shape of tripods, 
battle-axes, birds, and butterflies :— 





“Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron! 
cried its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place ! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God's grace ! 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide 
sea’s profound ! 
See, safe thro’ shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates 
the ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harboured to the last, 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas ‘‘ Anchor !”—sure as 


fate, 
Up the English come, too late ! 

To properly enjoy this, as is indeed the 
case with almost all that Mr. Browning has 
ever written, we must read it aloud, and 
then—to use a phrase as abominable as 
“numpholeptos,” or “‘ Aischulos”—the “ ono- 
matopcea,” or lilt of the thing, becomes not se 
much evident as infectious. 

It is difficult of course to give any notion 
of the contents of a book which is really a 
fasciculus of small pieces, and indeed the 
charm of the present volume will probably 
be for most people that they can judge of it 
for themselves without the aid of a reviewer 
to abbreviate the preliminary labour of clod- 
breaking. If there is a defect in it, it is 
that Mr. Browning betrays a tendency to 
quarrel with his critics, and to write not so 
much about himself as a¢ himself, in a 
manner not altogether worthy of himself. 
The undercurrent of ‘Pacchiarotto’ is not 
difficult to detect, and we may venture 
perhaps to remind Mr. Browning that that 


artist worked ‘“‘in distemper.” ‘At the 
Mermaid’ ostensibly refers to “gentle 
Shakespeare.” There are, however, lines in 


it which point not obscurely to another 
poet :— 
Which of you did I enable 
Once to slip inside my breast— 
There to catalogue and label 
What I like Jeast, what love best, 
Hope and fear, believe and doubt of, 
Seek and shun, respect—deride ? 
Who has right to make a rout of 
Rarities he found inside ? 


The meaning becomes still clearer when the 
piece is read in conjunction with ‘ House,’ 
which immediately follows it:— 

Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself? 
Do I live in a house you would like to see ? 


Is it scant of gear, has it store of pelf ? 
“Unlock my heart with a sonnet-key.” 
* * * * ae 


‘* For a ticket, apply to the Publisher.” 

No: thanking the public, I must decline. 
A peep through my window, if folks prefer ; 

But, please you, no foot over threshold of mine ! 

* * x * * * 

Outside should suffice for evidence ; 

And whoso desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive by the spirit sense— 

No optics like yours, at any rate! 
“ Hoity toity! A street to explore, 

Your house the exception! ‘ With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart,’ once more !” 

Did Shakespeare ? If so, the less Shakespeare he ! 


Mr. Browning should shake off this fear of 
the “ bloodthirsty critics who lie in wait for 
him”—if we may use a phrase made memor- 
able by a recent trial. ‘The world has a very 
great respect for him, for the very simple 
and intelligent reason, that although he has 
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written a great deal, he bas never yet written 
rubbish as better known but not better poets 
have not been ashamed to do, All that is 
said against him is, that he has allowed his 
original brevity to grow into a mannerism, 
and that what, while they were unconscious, 
were merely peculiarities, have become conscious 
and are consequently degraded into man- 
nerisms. 
Is it a fancy, friends ? 
Mighty and mellow are never mixed, 


Though mighty and mellow be born at once. 
Sweet for the future,—strong for the nonce ! 


Stuff you should stow away, ensconce 
Tn the deep and dark, to be found fast-fixed 
At the century’s close ; such time strength spends 
A-sweetening for my friends ! 
To tell the truth, the “drink” which Mr. 
Browning “brews” is very “stiff” indeed. 
There are, however, acquired tastes, such as 
the taste for green Chartreuse, or for absinthe, 
or Angostura bitters, or caviare—no one of 
which things any man ever yet really liked 
until he dosed himself into appreciation of 
‘them. Mr. Browning's poetry is a delicacy of 
this kind, and he ought to have sufficient 
strength of character to accept his position, 
instead of forgetting himself to deal vicious 
side-strokes at his enemies. Ifa man chooses 
to say that Mr. Browning is grotesque, 
uncouth, chaotic, and no poet, the criticism 


may possibly please the critic and cannot pos- | 


sibly hurt Mr. Browning. 

It would be easy to say a great deal more 
about the present volume if there were not a 
terrible danger of saying too much, Those 
who wish—as we have said—to estimate it 


historically, cannot do better than compare | 
‘Filippo Baldinucci on the Privilege of Burial’ 


with ‘ Holy Cross Day,’ with its glorious 
Higgledy-piggledy packed we lie, 
Rats in a hamper, swine in a stye, 
Wasps in a bottle, frogs in a sieve, 
Worms in a carcase, fleas in a sleeve ! 

It is, however, no disparagement to Mr. 
Browning to say that all his writing is not 
equal to his best. ‘ Pacchiarotto, and other 
Poems’ will, for those who know and like 
him, add to his reputation. Mr. Browning’s 
works now reach to several volumes, Why 
can he not allow some dutiful disciple who 
thoroughly understands him to make a col- 
lection of his shorter lyrics? In such a volume 
‘Shop,’ ‘ Natural Magic,’ ‘ Appearances,’ and 
‘Hervé Riel’ would find a place of right. 








LATIN PALZOGRAPHY, 

Exempla Codicum Latinorum Litteris Majusculis 
Scriptorum. Ediderunt Carolus Zange- 
meister et Guilelmus Wattenbach. (Heidel- 
bergee, apud Gustavum Koester.) 


Is it possible by study of the writing to fix | 


the age, within a century only, of manuscripts 
of the earlier part of our era? It was the aim 
of the au‘hors of the ‘Nouveau Traité de 
Diplomatique’ to determine the laws by which 
this was to be effected ; and no one, before or 
since, has so carefully sought out ancient 
manuscripts, and so closely scrutinized them 
as did these patient and laborious Bene- 
dictines. ‘Their volumes have been the foun- 
dation of systems more conveniently displayed, 
but nowhere has the subject been worked out 
so elaborately. Unfortunately, they had not 
the means, such as we now have by photc- 


ities in abundance, and there was a defect 
in their method which causes their work to be 
both difficult to use and unsafe to depend upon. 
They classify the various handwritings 
minutely, and point out the forms of letters 
and other peculiarities proper to each variety, 
exemplifying them by fac-similes. But the 
fac-similes consist of a few lines only, and the 
manuscripts they are taken from are more 
often than not undated; so that the student 
who would question their conclusions finds 
that the examples are too imperfect, in respect 
| to both extent and authority, to enable him 
| to form an independent judgment. The dif- 
| ficulty ceases with about the first ten centuries 
of ourera. Then legal documents begin to 

abound, and we soon obtain almost countless 
| examples of dated writings, which can be com- 
| pared one with another, and made to exhibit 
| changes arising within very closcly limited 
| times. Many who are familiar with such 
| documents are, undoubtedly, able to judge of 
| their age with great certainty; although 
| definite rules for guiding the judgment are 
nowhere given on authority that can be trusted. 
The faculty of determining age in this 
case is a practical power insensibly acquired 
by long study of the writings themselves. 

but for the earlier time, what are the means 
of acquiring this cunning of the eye? Where 
are the dated examples! and how many 
| examples in all are forthcoming from the first 
| to the eighth ‘century? The publication of 
| Dr. Zangemeister and Prof. Wattenbach helps 
| us to an approximate estimate of the number, 
| for, at least, certain classes of these more 
| ancient manuscripts. Taking the same view 
as the founders of our Palzographical Society 
of therottenness of the foundations of thescience, 
as hitherto expounded, they have set themselves 
to bring together fac-similes of entire pages from 
all the manuscripts in capitals and uncials and 
semi-uncials, either actually dated within the 
period, or by common assent assigned to it. 
The number of plates they present us with is 
fifty-one, and these are drawn from less than that 
number of manuscripts. Some few others they 
would have admitted into their witness-box, 
but they are at present out of their reach ; and 
they purposely omit Irish evidence, on the 
ground that the world is sufficiently familiar 
with it. The numerous class of imitative 
manuscripts of the time of Charlemagne and 
his successors are, of course, excluded, as 
belonging to a later period. 

Of the fac-similes, the first three are from 
papyri discovered in Herculaneum ; engraved 
plates, because photography could not be 
applied with advantage. These are invaluable 
| as types of writing in capitals and earliest 
| cursive, and may be accepted as dated ex- 
amples. Plates 4 to 14 are from manu- 
scripts in capitals of undoubted antiquity, but 
without actual dates. The remaining thirty- 
six plates exhibit examples of uncial and 


| semi-uncial writing, from the fourth or fifth 


| to the eighth century, and about one-third of 
| the number are from manuscripts which can 
| be assigned to an exact time. The editors 
| have spread their nets over a wide area, and 
| the principal libraries of the Continent, includ- 

ing the Vatican, have been drawn upon for 
| their most ancient classical and other codices. 
| The fifty-one plates yield more than as many 
| examples of various writing vf these early 














a 
palimpsest manuscripts, and four from texts 
accompanied with scholia; and from the 
later texts of the palimpsests and the scholig 
we gain examples of semi-uncial, minuscule, 
and Lombardic writings of great antiquity, 
though, unfortunately, not actually dated. 

It will appear from this description of the 
work how few are the remaining manuscripis 
of the earlier time, how far from certain jy 
most instances the evidence of their exact age, 
and consequently how imperfect the data for 
determining age, even to within a century, 
The most positive results are from the earliep 
plates of the series. An examination of the 
facsimiles shows a peculiar character of free. 
dom and boldness in the writing in capitals 
of the first century which clearly distinguishes 
them from later imitations; and peculiarities 
in the forms of some of the letters—as the E, 
F, H, N, P, and T—can also be fixed upon to 
mark the difference. 3ut we must bear in 
mind that the few manuscripts which have 
escaped entire destruction may probably owe 
their preservation to their special beauty, and 
that, of the larger number which have perished, 
a considerable proportion would be of very 
inferior penmanship. Still, we recognize a 
peculiar stamp of antiquity in the veterans 
that are presented to us—in all except, perhaps, 
the Medicean Virgil, Plate 10. Applying to 
this the tests of vigour of writing and forms 
of letters, we are disposed to refer it to the 
seventh century rather than to the fifth or 
sixth, as conjectured in the notice of the 
manuscript. 

The period of uncial writing covers many 
centuries. Good service is done by the 
present examples in exhibiting the earlier use 
of it, but a much fuller selection is needed to 
mark all the stages of its progress. The 
plates show a far greater variety of characters 
than those in capitals. We have a specimen 
of a grandly-written MS., ascribed to the 
fourth century, in the palimpsest Cicero De 
Republica, of the Vatican—Plate 17,—con- 
trasting strongly with what no doubt was 
the more ordinary style of writing, as shown 
in the Vienna Livy of the following Plate. 
The editors rather withhold definitions of 
criteria of age; and with too much diffidence 
in many instances suggest the date by reference 
to the opinion expressed by others, without 
actually stating their concurrence in it. A 
few tests of antiquity are pointed out; as the 
use of thin, white vellum—narrow columns— 
mode of dividing woras—rare punctuation— 
absence of contractions and ligatures—absence 
of ornament—and orthography. Perhaps we 
may look for a general view of the traces of 
change in forms of letters corresponding with 
age of writing when the supplementary Fae- 
similes, which it is understood they are pre- 
paring, are published. 

A marked exception to the rule of absence 
of contractions in ancient manuscripts is met 
with in the famous Verona MS., Plate 24, of 
the Institutes of Gaius, assigned to the fifth 
century by a recent editor of the text. Here 
we feel the want of certainty in the age of 
a@ manuscript which exhibits a frequent use 
of abbreviations, archaic in forms, but not 
familiar until perhaps two centuries later than 
the conjectured date. The forms of some of 
the letters differ from the other examples of 
the same period, aud it seems hazaidous to 


graphy, of giving fac-similes from their author | times, for seven of the number are from | depend upon this plate as evidence of fifth 
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century writing, although the circumstance of 
its being taken from a law-book explains the 
excessive use of contractions, Again, in the 
highly-interesting examples of semi-uncial 
writing, we feel we are on tender ground 
when we accept as proved the date of 517, 
ascribed on the faith of a subscription to 
plate 32—the Epistles of Sulpicius Severus. 
The date is somewhat borne out by com- 
arison with the well-known Corbie book 
of Canons—Plates 40-42—ascribed to the 
middle of the sixth century on the evidence of 
alist of Popes which it contains, terminating 
at that time; but in this case a positive date 
js still wanting. The manuscript is an 
important one, for the writing is, in fact, in 
minuscules, and, if the date is admitted, gives 
an early instance of the use of that character. 
As it stands in the present series of fac- 
similes we come rather abruptly upon it from 
the pure capitals and set uncials of the previous 
plates, and are not led to the change by pre- 
paratory instances of transition. But, as in 
the science of geology, the record of develop- 
ment is sadly broken, and we may be objecting 
to the antiquity of the MS. only because so 
few of its cont-mporaries and immediate pre- 
decessors have survived to fortify its assumption 
of age. The same difficulty occurs in respect 
to the semi-cursive and semi-uncial writing of 
the scholia to some of the older MSS.,—the 
Vatican Terence, Plate 8; the Medicean 
Virgil, Plate 10; the Bible of the old version, 
Plate 21 ; and of the notes to the Fulda New 
Testament ; all ascribed conjecturally to the 
sixth century. These are examples which 
come to us by the accident of their occurring 
on manuscripts in capitals and uncials. Their 
introduction on their own account would be 
foreign to the design of the work, and they, 
accordingly, are unsupported by fac-similes 
from dated manuscripts of the same character. 
Somewhat similar writing, both semi-uncial and 
semi-cursive, is found in the fragments of 
Eugyppius, of which M. Delisle has lately 
published a minute description, with fac-simile 
plates. In these remarks, we are only express 
ing our doubts and difficulties, and are very 
willing to be guided by the judgment of the 
thoroughly competent editors of the ‘ Exempla.’ 

Of the quality of the plates we can speak in 
terms of the highest approval. The manuscripts 
they are taken from must be among the most 
difficult to deal with by photography, and in 
nearly every instance the fac-similes are clear 
and legible. They are produced by a process 
of photographic printing similar to that em- 
ployed by the London Paleographical Society. 
In size, too, they correspond with the plates 
of the Society, and can be conveniently united 
with them in one series. It may be taken as 
a mark of approval of the Society’s method of 
illustration that the compilers of the present 
work inscribe it to Mr. Bond and Mr. Thomp- 
son, the founders of the Society and the editors 
of its productions. 





Poe ms by John Moultrie. New Edition, with 
Memoir, by the Rev. Prebendary Coleridge. 


2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
THERE are two names that the septua- 
genarian Etonian, if he is at all of a literary 
turn, is pretty sure to mention before any 
others in recalling the notables of his time— 
Sidney Walker, the Eton “Marvellous Boy,” 





and “John Moultrie, the poet.” The former 
—he will teil you—* translated Homer in 
Scott’s metre at sixteen years of age”; the 
latter “wrote ‘Godiva’ and ‘My Brother’s 
Grave ’—famous poems.” And if you find, on 
inquiry, that Walker translated only part of 
the thirteenth ‘Iliad,’ and that ‘Godiva’ and 
‘My Brother's Grave’ are but weak dilutions 
of Byron and Wordsworth, it is much what 
you expected, and you think none the less of 
the venerable Etonian because his canons of 
criticism and yours are not in accord. 

For Moultrie’s name is replete with pleasant 
associations. It brings back from the land of 
fast-fading shadows the Etonian and a group 
of young fellows who were, in every sense, an 
honour to Eton—an honour to the country 
which produced them; boys who were not 
only true gentlemen then, but who seem to 
have retained—most of them—through life 
the frankness and fearlessness and generosity 
which are the special birthright and peculiar 
glory of our English youth. The way poor 
Sidney Walker was treated by these men is 
one of the most touching and delightful pass- 
ages in the literary history of the century. 
Of this “galaxy,” Moultrie was—to use Mr. 
Derwent Coléridge’s words—‘‘a conspicuous 
star.” He was more: he seems to have been 
the very Alcyone—the central sun round 
whom all the others revolved. His was the 
“dominant” personality, to which that of 
even a man like Praed seems to have been 
“servient.” Mr. Derwent Coleridge, Mr. 
Cookesley, and others, speak of him and his 
writings in a tone such as most people adopt 
when speaking of Byron or Shelley. Why 
this should be is not clear to us, who never 
knew the man. Was it superior energy? He 
was, they say, an indolent man. Was it supe- 
rior scholarship? He hated mathematics, 
and, though he “might have obtained 
classical distinction,” he did not. Was 
it great and overmastering conversational 
power?—had he the brilliance of Jerrold, 
or the “ eagle-like sweep” of 8. T. Coleridge ? 
“He was,” says Mr. Derwent Coleridge, 
‘a listener, not a talker—noticeably, and it 
may be said notably, silent.” Was it superior 
physical attractiveness of any kind? 
“Though tall and stalwart, his movements 
were ungainly, and his features were rugged.” 
Or, lastly, was it his poetical genius? ‘That 
is the very question we shall have to discuss. 
And should the conclusion arrived at be dis- 
tasteful to his editor, we shall be sorry. This 
power of personality is really a very 
mysterious thing in some men: nothing is 
more so. You cannot explain it. 

The result of Moultrie’s personal influence 
has been, of course, that his works have been 
greatly over-estimated. ‘Godiva,’ for instance, 
has been pronounced by Wordsworth, Praed, 
and Sidney Walker to be “ equal to Byron.” 
In short, Moultrie seems to have been considered 
even out of the “ Eton set,” another member of 
a fine family, “ the first poets of the age.” If 
this is right, it might seem at first that we 
ought to devote an entire Atheneum to him. 
But the fact is, the family is much too numerous 
for that. According to a rough estimate, they 
number, from Homer to Stanyan Bigg, many 
thousands, and from Stanyan Bigg to the pre- 
sent moment twice as many more; while the 
“first poems of the age,” if run outinto one line, 
would—according to a calculation once made 





by the “ Astronomer Royal of Parnassus ”— 
reach from here tv Sirius,—and further still, ac- 
cording to the bolder mathematics of the “first 
poets” themselves ; each one of whom has cal- 
culated, it is said, that his own contribution to 
the “mighty line,” if properly outdrawn, 
would “stretch out to the crack of doom.” 
Yet to joke on this subject would be h:artless, 
And as to these two volumes before us,—these 
thousand closely printed pages of “ immortal 
verse” drying into oblivion as fast as printer’s 
ink, even in the dog-days, can dry,—there is 
more of the pathetic than the humorous in the 
spectacle. For what an infatuation is this build- 
ing “the lofty rhyme” by men who could have 
done good work in any other way than this! 
In the famous ghost-trial of the ‘ Might-Have- 
Beens and the Forgotten Mighty v. The 
Usurpers of Parnassus,” the parties were nearly 
all the ghosts of these “greatest poets of the 
age,” who, in answering their subpoenas, filled, 
it is said, the interstellar air as thick as midges 
in the sun: and well they might; for, in 
summoning the poets, the court had summoned 
all the occupants of that most interesting of 
the Paradisal parterres, which Omar Kheyam 
seems to have purposely ignored when he 
told us “not to be too ready in counting 
up the number of our heavens.” Piteous as 
were the sufferings of the “ Might-Have-Beens ” 
at that trial when under cross-examination as 
to the poetical claims of the Usurpers,—more 
piteous still, we may be sure, would have been 
the agonies of our own English poet-ghosts if 
similarly placed and similarly examined. 
Fancy, for instance, the ghost of “the im- 
mortal epic poet,” Southey, under examination 
as to the genius of the Usurper Shelley. Faney 
the great Hayley questioned as to which one 
of the “ Songs of Innocence ” is most character- 
istic of the ** peculiar genius of Blake.” Fancy 
the author of the ‘ Isle of Palms’ interrogated 
as to the latinity of the varions Latin render- 
ings from Keats’s ‘ Hyperion.’ 

And still worse would be the spectacle if the 
friends of the first poets of the age were put 
in the witness-box as “skilled witnesses.” Sup- 
pose the ghost of Praed called, for instance, 
and questioned by the learned counsel for the 
plaintiffs—a gentleman, perhaps, with a natural 
genius for “ handling” a poet: ‘‘ Did you, or 
did you not, in a certain number of a certain 
magazine called the Etonian, use these words : 
—‘And what shall I say of Moultrie, the 
humorous Moultrie, the pathetic Moultrie, the 
Moultrie of ‘ Godiva,” the Moultrie of “ My 
Brother's Grave”! Truly I should say 
nothing of him; for his genius is so incom- 
prehensible, and his capacities so various, that, 
if I were to attempt to draw his character, or 
to define his power, it will be ten to one that 
the next effort of his pen would disprove my 
every word,’—Did you use these words? and, 
if you did, what in the name of common sense 
do you think of them now ?’ 

It would take a clever ghost to answer such 
a question. 

That Gifford, who—beauty-blind and music- 
deaf, and insensitive to poetry as he was— 
did really write a good satire, should have 
“chuckled,” as we are told he did, over 
‘ Godiva’ ; that Wordsworth—void of humour 
as he was—should have “thought it better 
than Byron’s ‘ Beppo,’” is little less than 
astonishing ; but that such a brilliant, clear- 
eyed humorist as Praed should have used the 
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words we have just quoted about such a poem 
as * Godiva,’ and such a poet as Moultrie, would 
be incredible were it not for the damning 
proof of type. 

We can but ask in wonder :—Js there such 
a thing as unbiassed opinion? ‘My Brother’s 
Grave’ is a sweet and tender enough lament, 
and might have been written, it is to be hoped, 
by one out of any dozen well-educated school- 
boys. ‘Godiva’ is a poem in ottava rima— 
one of those countless imitations of Frere and 
Byron which we are perpetually turning up in 
our diggings among the forgotten literary strata 
of half a century ago. As such, it is above 
par. The versification is neat, and some of 
the triple rhymes are clever ; and it bears the 
same relation to Frere that skim milk bears to 
new milk, and the same relation to Byron that 
skim milk bears to cream, or—to put it more 
strongly — that ‘The Caxtons’ bears to 
‘Tristram Shandy.’ In each case, no doubt, 
there is fun in the reading ; but the fun con- 
sists in watching how the imitator fails, and 
always in thesame way. For these men have 
not even that insight into literature, which 
would teach them that the uninspired word- 
kneader can no more imitate the real flavour of a 
poet than the perfumer can catch the real per- 
fume of a flower. As in the case of Sterne, 
all that the imitator finds it possible to catch is 
the typographical trick and the pedantry—so 
in the case of Byron all that the imitator can 
catch is the jauntiness. And as in the one 
case the fun of the thing lies in watching 
Bulwev’s sweet unconsciousness that Sterne’s 
typographical trick and pedantry are neither 
his wit nor his humour, nor anything else than 
his typographical trick and pedantry ; so, in 
the other case, the fun lies in watching the 
sweet unconsciousness of Moultrie that Byron’s 
jauntiness is not his wit, nor his humour, 
nor anything else than his jauntiness, And, 
though it is, no doubt, very kind of novelist 
or poet to let you laugh at him, it is better 
on the whole, perhaps, that he should let you 
laugh with him. Not that it matters much, 
however ; so that you laugh. 

Still, after publishing several thousand of 
lines in attempted imitation of Byron, Mou 1- 
trie should not have seized every occasion to 
sneer at and abuse him. He should not, in 
‘Sir Launfal,’ have talked about 


“ Poor Lord Byron’s last new tragedy.”’ 


Byron could not help it, if his would-be imi- 
tator was baftled in the task he had set him- 
self: why, then, should the great poet be called 
The jaded rake, 

The heartless bard, the hoary debauchee, 

The impotent reviler, who ’s unfurled 

His atheist banner to “ reform the world” ? 
And as to jauntiness in ottava rima—which is 
again being introduced, we perceive, and in 
the same way—-it is just as much an imperti- 
nence there as it is in real life, unless the 
poet makes jauntiness a good weight-carrier. 
The same horse whose prancings in his box, 
unburdened by saddle or rider, seem so clumsy 
and ridiculous, looks a very different creature 
when he caracols with ten stone upon his back. 
In seeing a man jauntily touch the strings of 
a guitar, there is nothing exhilarating at all. 
But when a certain marvellous Japanese acrobat 
whose incredible feats, a few seasons ago, 
struck many of us with something akin to awe, 
displays iis jauntiness, jauntily touches the 
strings of his guitar as he balances on his 





shoulder a bamboo which is curved to a semi- 
circle almost by the weight of another acrobat 
twisting and twirling like a monkey at the 
top, but twisting and twirling in the perfectly 
contented knowledge that absolute safety to 
his own neck lies in the genius of the man 
below, then the jauntiness of such guitar-play- 
ing as that adds to the wonder of a performance 
whose wonderfulness is already overwhelming. 

Now we do not mean to say that a recogni- 
tion of difficulty overcome, though undoubtedly 
an element of the pleasure we derive from 
poetry, is the most important element, even 
in mock-heroic poetry, but assuredly it is at 
the bottom of all the pleasure we derive from 
the jaunty, as properly expressed by the fifth 
and sixth lines of ottava rima. It is a charm 
in the oftava rima only when it shows, as in 
Byron, that the really precious things of 
poetry, wit, and wisdom, which to any other 
poet would be a burden, this poet in the very 
playfulness of his strength can carry jauntily. 

For, to show that the poet can do playfully 
all that the heroic does seriously is the work 
of the serio-comic ottava rima—lItalian or 
English. The reader should feel that here 
is one who could scale Parnassus with the 
best of them, an he would, but that in 
the riot of his power he lingers to dis- 
port himself on its lower slopes. But then 
it is essential to have the power befure you 
can play with it. Here is the difficulty; and 
now it is that we come to the secret why the 
serio-comic ottava rima is not to be achieved 
by the mere word-kneader, knead he never 
so wisely. It is not born of artifice at all. 
It is the natural expression of a mood 
—a mood unknown to school-boys, and 
to poets who are as school-boys bounded in 
their playground lives—the mood of the full- 
blooded man who has lived—who, if in his 
time he has laughed more than most other 
men, has very likely wept more than most ; 
who, if he has enjoyed more than most other 
men, has very likely suffered more than most ; 
and who is alive even yet to the beauty and 
the pathos of human life. 

Yet Moultrie was sometimes a very clever 
versifier, and there are two good stanzas in 
‘Godiva.’ Godiva is undressing herself @ la 
Madeline :— 

The lady rose from prayer with cheek o’erflush’d, 

And eyes all radiant with celestial fire ; 

The anguish’d beatings of her heart were hush’d, 

So calmly heavenward did her thoughts aspire. 
A moment’s pause—and then she deeply blush’d, 

As trembling she unclapsed her rich attire, 
And, shrinking from the sunlight, shone confest 
The ripe and dazzling beauties of her breast. 
And when her white and radiant limbs lay bare, 

The fillet from her brow the dame unbound, 
And let the traces of her raven hair 

Flow down in wavy lightness to the ground, 

Till half they veiled her limbs and bosom fair 
In dark and shadowy beauty jloating round, 

As clouds in the still firmament of June 

Shade the pale splendors of the midnight Moon. 

This, if there had been no Marlowe and no 
Keats, would have been good. And note how 
conscientiously the Laureate in Ais ‘ Godiva’ 
pronounces it to be good :— 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasp’d the wedded eagles of her belt, 

The grim Earl’s gift ; but ever at a breath 
She linger’d, looking like a summer moon 
Half dipt in cloud : anon she shook her head, 
And shower'd the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste. 


And note again howstill more conscientiously 





Owen Meredith pronounces it to be good iy 
his story of ‘ Gyges and Candaules ’:— 
But soon she all that twisted gold outshook, 

Till over either shining shoulder stream’d 
The sudden splendour ; and began to unhook 

From those white slopes the buckled gems that 

beam’d. 

Mirabeau had a trick of what he called 
“putting a trait” to a thing, ie., taking 
another man’s work, touching it up, and 
making it his own. And a certain deputy 
once compared him to a paper-machine, into 
which the bits of rag are thrown on one side 
and come out a finished sheet of paper on the 
other. This may be so with regard to Mr. 
Tennyson and Moultrie; but with regard to 
Moultrie, br Owen Meredith, and Keats, the 
rags are better than the paper. 

Anon his heart revives : her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warméd jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees, 
Half hidden like a mermaid in sea-weed. 
And here, again, fine as the paper is, it is 
not finer than Marlowe’s rags. 
**Mermaid-like, unto the floor she slid ; 
One half appeared—the other half was hid.” 

Yet, if people will keep on writing verse, it 
is, after all, better that some poets should 
spoil good rags than that they should turn to 
growing their own cotton. This would be a 
plague indeed. 

Some of the sonnets are delicate and sweet: 
so are the religious poems. But specially 
grateful to us is the poem in the Jn Memoriam 
stanza, where Moultrie recalls two interviews 
with the anthor of ‘Kubla Khan’ and 
‘Christabel.’ We wish we could have said 
everything in praise, and nothing in blame, of 
one who had had the friendship of the sweetest 
singer of even those “melodious days ”—the 
sweetest singer and the rarest genius since 
Milton. 

The memoir is beautifully and touchingly 
written; and Mr. Blaxam’s account of the 
rectors of Rugby is interesting. 








The Doctrine of Addai the Apostle. Now first 
edited in a complete form in the Original 
Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By George Phillips, D.D. (Triib- 
ner & Co.) 

In the year 1864, soon after Dr. Cureton’s 

death, Prof. Wright edited that scholar’s 

‘Ancient Syriac Documents relative to the 

Earliest Establishment of Christianity in 

Edessa and the Neighbouring Countries,’ &e. 

The first piece in the volume, an extract from 

Eusebius’s ecclesiastical history, is from a 

Nitrian MS. in the British Museum, giving, 

among other things, King Abgar’s letter to 

Jesus, and the reply of the Jatter. With Euse- 

bius himself Cureton agreed in believing in the 

genuineness of this correspondence ; though 
its spuriousness is tolerably clear. It is even 
so patent that distinguished critics refuse 
to attach value to LEusebius’s testimony 
respecting the composition and canonicity 
of the New Testament books, because of 
his uncritical credulity about Abgar. The 
second piece in the same volume, “The 

Doctrine of Addai the Apostle,” is from 

another Nitrian MS. in the National Library. 

It is very imperfect, and contains scarcely 

a half of the whole text. Mutilated as it was, 
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however, Cureton reproduced it with his accus- 
tomed accuracy, and appended learned notes. 

Fortunately, the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg has a MS. which contains the Syriac 
text of “‘The Doctrine of Addai” entire. The 
indefatigable President of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, who has laboured so long to pro- 
mote the study of Oriental literature in the 
University to which he belongs, having been 
favoured with the loan of the codex, resolved 
to publish the whole in Syriac and English, 
with such notes as appeared necessary. This 
he has done with characteristic conscientious- 
ness. The work, now printed for the first time, 
js valuable in many respects, but chiefly as a 
contribution to the early history of Christianity 
at Edessa. 

The statements adduced in this ancient 
writing are that in the reign of Tiberius, 
Abgar Ukkama, King of Edessa, sent certain 
nobles of his kingdom to Sabinus the 
Emperor’s deputy, who ruled over Syria, 
Palestine, and neighbouring lands, with let- 
ters about the national affairs; that the mes- 
sengers, on their return, visited Jerusalem and 
saw Christ ; that the keeper of the archives, 
who accompanied them, wrote down what he 
saw Christ do, and afterwards read the narra- 
tive to Abgar, who sent his faithful recorder, 
Hannan, withaletter to Jesus, requesting him to 
come and heal his (the king’s) disease. A verbal 
reply alone was vouchsafed to the Edessene 
King, in which our Lord promised to send 
one of His disciples to heal the disease, after 
He had ascended to the Father. Accordingly, 
Judas Thomas sent Addai to Edessa. Abgar, 
in presence of his nobles, received the mes- 
senger, who cured the long-standing disease. 
By royal command all the city, strangers of 
Soba and Harran, and the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia in general, were summoned to 
hear Addai discourse. The people were con- 
verted to the new faith, churches built, 
deacons and elders ordained. Addai was suc- 
ceeded by Aggai, who was put to death by 
one of Abgar’s rebellious sons. The whole 
account is said to be drawn from the national 
records, where everything pertaining to the 
history of the kingdom was preserved, 

The authenticity of this old Syriac docu- 
ment is the chief point which calls for 
inquiry. Dr. Phillips gives various reasons 
in favour of it, and tries to meet objections. 
He abandons the genuineness of the letter 
which Jesus is said to have written to Abgar, 
because the Petersburg MS. affirms that the 
answer was merely verbal; but contends 
for the substantial truth of the rest of 
the story. His reasons are insufficient to 
justify such a conclusion, They avail 
nothing against the text and tenor of the 
document, which betray a later origin than 
the first or second century. Unless _his- 
torical criticism forego the proper exercise of 
its functions, it cannot pronounce these narra- 
tives other than a part of the pseudonymous 
literature which abounded in the early times 
of Christianity. There is hardly a page of the 
document, so well edited by Dr. Phillips, that 
does not betray its supposititious character. 
Out of so many proofs we can only adduce a 
few ; the accumulated force of all necessitates 
but one conclusion. 

First, in speaking of Addai, the accounts 
vary respecting his person. Eusebius makes 
him one of the seventy disciples; so does 








“The Doctrine of the Apostles” at its com- 
mencement. But in the course of the docu- 
ment he is called an apostle, with which 
agrees the expression “ the apostles my com- 
panions,” in page 57. Dr. Phillips says that 
he was one of the second batch of disciples 
ordained by our Lord to the office of the 
ministry (Luke x. 1). Jerome thought him 
the apostle Jude, otherwise named Thaddzeus 
and Lebbzus. The mission of the seventy, 
narrated by St. Luke alone, is encumbered with 
great difficulties—difficulties which cannot be 
removed by well-meant explanations like 
Neander’s ; but all probability is against the 
supposition of Addai belonging to such a 
group. 

Secondly, the miracles related in connexion 
with Addai and by him are of an incredible kind ; 
forinstance, the wonderful cures he wrought upon 
Abgar and Abdu ; the marvellous vision seen 
by the former in the face of Abdai, so that he 
fell down and worshipped ; and the story of the 
three crosses found in the grave of Jesus by 
Queen Protonice, the third of which touched 
and restored to life her dead daughter. 
Besides the statements that she gave that true 
cross to James, and ordered a great and splen- 
did building to be erected over Golgotha ; and 
the affirmation of Addai about born Hebrews 
speaking in all languages after their conver- 
sion, are foreign to the time when Abgar is 
supposed to have embraced Christianity. 

Thirdly, doctrines are enunciated in a form 
posterior to the first century. The person of 
Christ is depicted in higher and more definite 
language than in the New Testament. He is 
the “ Lord and God from eternity, from ever- 
lasting”; his “ body is the pure vestment of 
his glorious dirinity by which we are able to 
see his invisible Lordship.” The doctrine of 
the Trinity is presented in a developed state, 
such as it was in the third century. Addai says 
to the assembled people that they should believe 
in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and be 
baptized in the triple and glorious names. 
Even in the Acts of the Apostles, baptism is 
said to have been administered in the name of 
Christ alone. 

Fourthly, the writings mentioned or pre- 
supposed indicate atime subsequent to that of 
Abgar, whose subjects are said to have read in 
the Old Testament and the New, and the 
Prophets, and the Acts of the Apostles. The 
epistles of St. Paul are said to have been sent 
to Addai from Rome by St. Peter, and the 
Acts of the twelve Apostles from Ephesus by 
St. John. 

After specifying the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Gospel, with the Pauline Epistles and Acts, 
Addai says, “These books read ye in the 
churches of Christ, and with these read not any 
others, as there is not any other in which the 
truth that ye hold is written, except these 
books.” Such language savours of a time 
later than the first century. Besides, the 
discourse contains reminiscences, more or less 
definite, of New Testament books posterior to 
the preacher. It reminds us of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, of St. Luke's, and even of St. John’s. 
The Acts of the Apostles has suggested state- 
ments; and the Diatessaron of Tatian is men- 
tioned, which was not composed till the latter 
half of the second century. Dr. Phillips ac- 
counts for these phenomena by the assumption 
of interpulation, an expedient arbitrarily 
adopted to get rid of a difficulty. Tassages 





inwoven in the text of Addai’s discourse 
repudiate the solution. Thus, in p. 23, the 
language of the Acts is reproduced ; and that 
book was not written till a.p. 80 at least, if 
not much later. 

Fifthly, at the end of Addai’s discourse, he 
says, “ Let those who have received the word 
of Christ remain with us, and also those who 
wish to be associated with us in prayer,and then 
let them go to their homes.” Such a statement, 
reminding one of a practice common among 
Wesleyans, is foreign to the time of Abgar. 

Sixthly, in the verbal message of Jesus to 
Abgar, occurs the promise, ‘‘ Thy city shall be 
blessed, and no enemy shall again become 
master of it for ever.” This was not accom- 
plished. A passage at the end of the treatise 
traces up Palut’s succession, through Serapion 
and Tephyrinus, to the priesthood of Cephas, 
who was bishop of Rome twenty-five years. 
Here, as in other parts, the assumption of 
a later interpolation is used to save the 
apparent authenticity of the account. The 
only passage that seems to be a real interpola- 
tion is the paragraph about Palut’s ordination 
and the rest, on p. 50. Others cannot be 
allowed, any more than the restricted interpre- 
tations put upon such words as “the Old 
Testament and the New,” by which they are 
made to mean no more than the law of Moses 
and the Gospel. None of the four Gospels 
could have been written before the death of 
Abgar, a.p. 45. Even granting the interpola- 
tion of all passages in which parts of the New 
Testament are expressly mentioned, the ideas 
and language borrowed from the Christian 
writings are sufficient evidence that the docu- 
ment is supposititious, Not to speak of the 
words, “ Behold, now is the Son of man glorified, 
and God glorifies Himself in him,” &c. (p. 19), 
evidently from John xiii. 31; what can be 
said of ‘““He descended into hell, and broke 
through the wall of partition” (p. 9), but that 
it is a late echo of New Testament statements, 
among which is that in lphesians ii. 14. 

Such are only a few of the internal evidences 
which witness against the authenticity of the 
narrative. In view of them and many other 
particulars, the document cannot be dated 
before the third century or the last half of the 
second at the earliest. Cureton adduces dif- 
ferent authorities for putting Abgar’s conversion 
in the thirty-first year from the birth of our 
Lord. In any case it happened in the reign 
of Tiberius, who died a.p. 37. 

The present volume is creditable to the 
learning and diligence of Dr. Phillips ; but his 
critical acumen cannot be commended. It is 
one thing to edit ancient texts, another to 
investigate their origin, age, and character. 
The qualities necessary for these two tasks are 
not always united in the same person, and 
were not in the lamented Cureton any more 
than in the President of Queens’. 








From Pali Mall to the Punjaub; or, With the 
Prince in India. By J. Drew Gay. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

India in 1875-76. The Visit of the Prince 
of Wales: a Chronicle of His Loyal 
Highness's Journeyings in India, Ceylon, 
Spain, and Portugal. By George Wheeler. 
(Chapman «& Hall.) 

TuHE public are sick and tired of hearing of 

the Prince of Wales's visit{to India, and 
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the books before us, we are thankful to say, 
are almost the “last drops of the thunder- 
shower.” Telegrams, articles, correspondence, 
&c., which for many weary months were served 
up to a surfeited public, are here finally 
hashed up, garnished in various ways, and in 
dishes of many patterns. 

First comes the Correspondent of the Daz/ly 
Telegraph, He managed to steal a march on his 
brethren, and has outstripped even the repre- 
sentative of the Central Press. Mr. J. Drew 
Gay’s ponderous volume is extolled by the 
paper which employed him as “‘a lasting 
memorial,” and its “liveliness, flow, and pic- 
turesqueness” are commended. The book 
is certainly lively! It is full of crudities 
which, however pardonable in hasty letters 
despatched during hurried journeys, are unpar- 
donable when deliberately repeated in a book. 
Its very title is an absurdity. ‘From Pall 
Mall to the Punjaub,’ is as ridiculous a title as 
that of a pamphlet lately issued by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, which is 
named ‘From Delahay Street to Edeyen- 
goody’! This fantastic narrative does 
start at “ Pall Mall’; it does no¢ end in the 
“Punjaub.” It starts from nowhere, and it 
comes suddenly to a stop at Mussoorie, 
Allahabad, and Bombay. 

Mr. Gay landed in India in advance of the 
Prince, and went to the “Apollo Bandar” 
—we have heard of the ‘pollo Bunder before, 
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less be aired,—and discovered that the native 
“promenaders” of Bombay are a “ mighty 
mass of athletic men,” and that the arms 
of some of the attendants of the Maha- 









sentatives of almost antediluvian days as 
they could well be.” Madame Adelina Patti, 
who is, Mr. Gay tells us, ‘“‘ handsome, sharp- 
eyed, and graceful,” will be charmed to 
learn that the Maharajah himself is ‘ almost 
her very image” 











like Prince Bismarck” “in 
Also, ‘‘so remarkable is this man, 
although he is only an ‘ Excellency,’ and by | 
no means royal, he is honoured with twenty- | 
one guns.” It is needless to state that he was | 
the representative of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
and that it was the latter who was thus 
honoured, that the guns were not fired because 
Sir Salar is personally remarkable. Sir Salar 
has “a short moustache.” It has, we pre- | 
sume, grown rapidly very lately, for we saw | 
Sir Salar in Hyde Park the other day: and | 
his moustache seemed a respectable one. | 
Mr. Gay has some curious pet phrases. | 
Eager onlookers, for instance, always “ crane | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











their necks forward” and “strain their 
eyes” when the interesting spectacle is being 
presented before them at no great distance, 


say a dozen yards ! 
Mr. Gay’s mistakes are countless. The 
Rajpoots, he says, are absolutely (p. 33) | 


“the purest race of Hindoos.” In Ceylon 
there was a “ Perahera,” it appears, and we | 
are told that this is a Tamil designation 
(p. 125). Ten pages farther on, Mr. Gay | 
states that a “ Perahera” is a “‘ procession of | 
elephants.” Will Mr. Gay inform us in what 

| 

| 





dictionary of Tamil this word may be found ? 
Indeed, whenever the Special Correspondent | 
gets upon linguistic topics, the floundering is 

tremendous. He gives accurately the South- | 









but Mr. Gay's Oriental learning must doubt- | 


rajah of Mysore “were as much the repre- | 


| 

“in facial expression” ! | 

On the other hand, Sir Salar Jung is “ very | 
appearance” ! | 
that, 
| 


| matic”’ of him ! 


| Wheeler’s personal experiences are strangely 
| ter of the mildest class of mild Hindus who 


| such, that he calls their country, in his heading 


Indian word Kéldttam (p. 178), and in another 
place boldly ventures to translate the term by 
“plait-dance.” It is the ancient stick-dance, 
as the original signifies. Then who are the 
“ Tangerines,” whom the English turned out 
of Trinchinopoly, where, we are asked to 
believe (p. 155), “scarcely a house in the 
place has a roof”? Madrassees will now learn 
for the first time that only members of their 
city club are allowed to bet at races, and that 
for only ten shillings over each race; “but 
beyond this you could not stake sixpence” ! 
(p. 165.) This is inaccurately silly. 

[f a book of its kind could be worse than 
Mr. Gay’s, Mr. Wheeler’s would achieve that 
distinction. On the title page is the formal 
motto, — what connexion it may have with 
the pages which follow that on which it 
appears, we leave the ingenious reader to 
discover :— 





“Tt is not necessary that he who looks with 
pleasure on the colours of a flower should study 
the principles of vegetation, or that the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican systems should be compared before 
the light of the sun can gladden or its warmth in- 


vigorate (Dr. Sam Johnson).” 


We next come to an introduction dedicated 
“to William Howard Russell, Esq., LL.D.,” 
whom Mr. Wheeler styles the modern “ 7hucy- 
dides” ! 

For writers to express their meekness and 
diffidence, and feelings of incapability for the 
onerous task, &c., at the beginning of a bump- 
tious book is a ruse, that ought to be put 
down unsparingly. Mr. Wheeler commences by 
telling us that he isa ‘‘ humble novice.”’ _Imme- 








diately afterwards he proceeds to blunder like 
a novelist. 

| Mr. Wheeler was not present at Minachi 
| Station (spelt by him Maniachi, p. 155), 
| and, talking of the scene which there met the 
| eyes of the Prince, makes the strangest mis- 
| takes. Protestants are called Catholics, and 
what not. Mr. Wheeler speaks of famous 
“Tamil pillars ’ no one else ever heard of, | 
** which are made by lashing strips of cocoa-nut 
bark (!) round the trunk of a tree, so neatly 
that the the covering of 
plaster (!) is as smooth as marble.” All this 
is utterly inaccurate. Tuticorin, we are told, 
has a “rugged shore.” It is about as rugged 
as that of the Thames at Hampton Court. | 
‘The town is one which Miss Thackeray would 
delight in describing.” Compared with it a 
Dutch village is lively. “ ‘Trimul Nazs, the 
famous Nayak of Madura,” is a specimen of 
spelling. ‘ Parvali” is the wife of “ Shiva,” 
and the ‘‘ Golden Lotus” is the “lily emble- 
We always understood the 
walls of Trinchinopoly Fort surrounded the 
rock, and were not perched on the top of it— 
temples and choultries being there; but Mr. 


surface of outer 





different. Mr. Wheeler’s idea of the charac- 


inhabit the south of the Madras Presidency is 


of chapter XVIL, “the Wild South, Tamil 
Land.” He refers to *‘ chank” shells, which 
“make excellent horns.’ The harbour of 
Ramnad is a “splendid stretch of water,” 
though Mr. Wheeler never went within thirty 
miles of it! Now and then we have the 
finest of fine writing. Here is Mr. Wheeler's 
account of the Byculla Ball at Bombay. 

“ Regardless of possible dews or the gleem of 





a flying snake, tiny feet in satin shocs, and heayie 
feet in patent boots with spurs, were tripping ql] 
the soft night through to the intoxicating mugis 
of the Queen’s Regiment and the 3rd Hussayy, 
The tiny feet in satin shoes never faltered if the 
startled cicadse whistled in chorus, if the flying 
foxes barked, or the sleepless squirrel chirped as if 
the doom of squirreldom had come. Satin shoes 
kept never minding these notes of alarm ; they heard 
only soft whisperings, and vows and promises, 
which the broad tropical leaves murmured to jp 
concert.” 

The italics are our own. 

The most exquisite and most ingenious 
mistake in the whole of Mr. Wheeler's 
book is on p. 169. He alludes to §t, 
Thomas’s Mount, and adds :—“ Here, at the 
base of the hill, where St. Thomas Aquinas ig 
said to have been martyred,” &c. Has Mr, 
Wheeler ever heard of St. Thomas Didymus? 
Perambore, a part of Madras, is called “ Perum- 
pore,’ and said to be three miles landward of it, 
Of Ceylon, we learn that “arrack juice is 
a staple liquid of the country,” which is 
about as true as saying that gin is a staple 
liquid of England. “The Taj Mahal,” says 
Mr. Wheeler (p. 305), ‘‘ impresses you with a 
dreamy notion that it is the Beautiful Gate 
which leads to Paradise.” Contrary to the 
experience of every one else, Mr. Wheeler 
arrives at the conclusion (p. 240) that “ News 
permeates very slowly over straggling India,” 
And so on runs Mr. Wheeler's erratic account. 
Ile ends by saying that “it is with a feeling 
akin to sadness that I close this narrative.” 
The reader will hardly share Mr. Wheeler's 
sorrow. 

The Prince of Wales’s plumes stuck upon 


| the back and the covers should not so strongly 


resemble cigars; but Mr. Wheeler’s map of the 
Prince’s Indian progress is a good one, although 
over-crowded with names. 








A SCOTCH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The History of the Paisley Grammar School, 
Jrom its Foundation in 1576 ; of the Paisley 
Grammar School and Academy, and oy th 
other Town's Schools. With some Notices 
of Subjects Relating to the History of the 
Town of Paisley. By Robert Brown. (Pais- 
ley, Alex. Gardner.) 

In a handy little 12mo., the late Mr. Howard 

Staunton contrived, with a fair amount of 


success, to tell the history of all the great 
schools of England, and, in an Appendix, to 
give a comprehensive notice of all the large 
schools having some claim to be recorded in such 
a volume. 
a closely printed octavo of above 600 pages, 
gilt-edged, and devoted to an account of the 
Paisley Grammar School, with some chronicling 
of minor academies that may be said to have 
sprung 
When the Rev. Dr. Fraser suggested to Mr. 
Brown, two years ago, that the Paisley news- 
paper accounts of the public examination 
of the pupils of the Grammar School “ ought 
to be put into the form of a pamphlet, for cir- 
culation, with a short historical sketch of the 
Grammar School as a preface or an accom- 
paniment,” he little thought what would be 
the speedy result, namely, this volume, brist- 
ling with statistics, stuffed with documents, 
and ballasted with mild stories. 
is really the prince of local historians. 
Dutchman who wrote a local poem as big @ 
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one of his own cheeses was nothing to him ! 
It is, moreover, worthy of record that Mr. 
Brown tells us that his volume is the fruit of 
“gome of his leisure hours.” Surely those 
Jeisure hours must have been like those of 
Heinrich Heine’s Archbishop, who had four- 
and-twenty of them daily, but did not turn 
them to such purpose as “‘ the owner of Under- 
wood Park.” 

In referring to the illustrations of the text, 
Mr. Brown half apologizes, half justifies the 
numerous portraits of teachers of both sexes ; 
some persons, he fears, may think they might 
have been dispensed with altogether. “ For 
my own part,” he remarks,— 

“ ] have never seen the portrait of a schoolmaster 
in any publication ; but that is no reason why I 
should not act differently. As an intellectual class 
in our country, teachers have not received the at- 
tention and enjoyed the social status which the 
importance of their position demands; and, as 
Professor Wilson said at the Jubilee Dinner in 
honour of Mr, James Peddie, ‘a teacher of youth 
is one of the most important in this world’s 
affairs.’” 

Mr. James Peddie’s portrait leads the series. 
He looks very much as the Rev. Sydney Smith 
may have looked when he heard that Pennsyl- 
vania had repudiated its debt. Generally, 
speaking, the portraits represent men with 
good-natured expressions, and they seem, with 
few exceptions, to have been faithful to the 
trust reposed in them. 

At the close of three hundred years since 
the Paisley Grammar School was founded, one 
has a natural curiosity to know if it has 
answered the expectations of the boy King 
James the Sixth, or rather of those who 
established it in his name. Their motive 
was “that youth may be instructed in good 
morals and the knowledge of letters and 
virtue; also for being able and useful 
members of the community of our said 
Burgh.” Let us hope that Paisley morals 
and virtue are a credit to the efforts that have 
been made to sustain and further both. The 
contents of the royal charter, however, do 
in some sort remind us of the anxious French 
matron’s maxim for the happiness and good 
fortune of her daughter—“ Soyez vertueuse, 
et tenez vous droite!” 

Although this volume addresses itself 
chiefly to our friends over the border, there 
are statements in it which will interest all 
who are concerned in, or concerned for, the 
struggle which is going on with regard to 
education ; and there are incidents which will 
have equal interest for the general reader. 
How alumni were treated in the earlier days, 
and at a comparatively late period, the fol- 
lowing extract will show :— 

“In the Burgh School of Kirkcaldy, as far back 
as 1582, we read of a very curious arrangement 
made for the payment of the Doctor. In that year 
a contract was made between the Council and the 
Minister that he should teach the Grammar School 
48 principal, with a Doctor under him, for whom 
he should be responsible, The Minister was to be 
paid at the beginning of the year by the scholars, 
«nd the Doctor was to‘ have his meat about in the 
town, to wit, off every bairn one day’s meat.’ The 
name of the Doctor in the Grammar School of 
Paisley at this date was Robert Lawson, but the 
tine of his appointment is not given. The resolu- 
tion with regard to him, already referred to, is as 
follows :—‘It is appointed that two of the Council 
shill go and discharge Robert Lawson absolutely 
that he strike nane of the scholars within the 
§chvol of Paisley hereafter, and that he shall take 





no such authority on him; and if he do in the 
future contrary, the first bairn he strikes, it is con- 
cluded that he should be removed from the school.’ 
In this charge against the teacher for striking the 
scholars there are no particulars given, and the 
Bailies did not afterwards make any report to the 
Council on the subject. At that period, and even 
for long afterwards, the discipline in the schools in 
Scotland was not only excessively severe, but 
sometimes cruel. In the Grammar School of 
Peebles ‘ the town officers in their uniforms were 
occasionally employed by one of the schoolmasters 
to assist him in holding down obstreperous pupils, 
when they were laid across a table to be punished 
with lashes on the bare back. It was our mis- 
fortune to see such exhibitions of school discipline, 
and not the least strange thing about them was 
that they evoked remark neither from the Magis- 
trates nor the public, so different were people’s 
feelings little more than half a century ago from 
what they are at present. At this period school 
education in other places as well as Peebles was 
conducted on principles of vengeance and terror.’” 


The question of “ honorarium” at the date 
named below has this curious illustration :— 


“For a considerable time past, little had been 
stated regarding the amount of the school wages 
payable by the scholars in the Grammar School, 
and it certainly is very interesting to learn what 
these were at this and other periods. This sub- 
ject, however, came before the Council on 29th 
January, 1715, when, before fixing what these 
wages should be, they condemn the inhabitants for 
their conduct towards the teachers. The following 
is a copy of the resolution :—‘ They having taken 
to their consideration the ingratitude of some bur- 
gesses, with their mean payments of their children’s 
quarter wages to the master and doctor of the 
Grammar School, they enact that, in all time 
coming, the burgesses shall be liable in payment 
to the master in twelve shillings scots or 1s. at 
least, and to the doctor of the Grammar School six 
shillings scots, or Gd. sterling quarterly at least 
thereafter : this to endure during the Biilies and 
Council’s pleasure.” It will thus be seen that each 
scholar paid 1s. to the master, and 6d. to the 
doctor, quarterly of school wages, or, in all, 1s, 6d.” 


There was a degrading custom long pre- 
valent, probably because it served to increase 
the master’s stipend :— 


“These gifts or offerings were common to every 
school in the country, the only difference being 
that they were sometimes given on New Year's 
Day instead of Candlemas, and were, therefore, 
called New Year's Gifts. The circumstances con- 
nected with the giving of these offerings were ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to the parents, and even as 
much so to the pupils and the schoolmasters, Oa 
that day the scholars were all present, for any one 
absenting himself ran the imminent risk of being 
afterwards looked down upon by the Master and 
the rest of the scholars, and inwardly felt himself 
to be degraded. On these occasions, the pupils, 
therefore, were all present, and ranged in their 
proper places. When their names were called over 
by the Master, who had beside him a large basket 
filled with oranges, they walked up to him and 
presented their gift, which varied from half-a- 
crown up to a@ guinea, and they io return very 
generally received an orange. The scholar who 
gave the most money was declared to be the king, 
if a boy, and the queen, if a girl, and the Master 
presented them with something extra. When we 
look back to this pernicious and degrading custom, 
we wonder how it was permitted to exist so long 
as it did.” 

It is calculated that Mr. Peddie received 
about 40/. in these Candlemas offerings. They 
were exacted in a still worse form in Glasgow 
High School. Mr. Brown quotes Dr, Clelland 
as his authority for the following extraordinary 
details :— 

“¢Tn February, a gratuity, or, in the well-known 
words, ‘a Candlemas offering,” was given to the 





Masters. On that occasion, the scholars were con- 
vened in the common hall. When the Masters 
were seated ia their pulpits, the boys in all the 
classes were expected to walk up one by one to the 
Rector, and give him an “offering”; having done 
so, they then went to their own Master, and gave 
him also an offering, When the sum given to 
either Master was under five shillings, no notice 
was taken ; but when it amounted to that sum, 
the Rector said “ Vivat” (Let him live); on this 
the scholars gave one ruff with their feet. For 
ten shillings, “ Floreat” (Let him flourish) ; when 
two ruffs were given. For twenty shillings, “ Floreat 
ter” (Let him thrice flourish); when four ruffs 
were given. Foraguinea and upwards, “ Gloriat ” 
(Let him be glorious) ; when six roffs were given. 
When the business was over, the Rector stood up, 
and, in an audible voice, declared the Victor by 
mentioning the name of the boy who had given 
the largest sum. On this being done, the victor 
was hailed by the whole scholars with thunders of 
applause. The sons of Mr. M‘Dowell of Castle- 
semple and of Mr. Speirs of Elderslie were the 
victors of their day.’ In the Edinburgh High 
School these presentations were anciently called 
‘bleis silver, and this name appears to have origi- 
nated from the Scottish word Dleis, it being con- 
jectured with great probability that the money 
was ‘ first contributed for this purpose at Candle- 
mas, a season when fires and lights were anciently 
kindled.’ The rivalry by parents in some places 
to have their sons in the supposed proud position 
of victors was frequently carried to a very foolish 
extent. It is stated that at Perth Grammar 
School on one of these occasions ‘a boy put down 
a guinea to secure the position of being King, 
when the father of another scholar gave his son 
a guinea in addition to the first, and the comp ti- 
tion was carried on till the one had given twenty- 
four guineas and the other twenty-five.’ ” 








ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, 
Arthur Schopenhauer: his Life 

Philosophy. By Helen Zimmern, 

mans & Co.) 

NEARLY sixty years ago there was printed— 
but not really published—at Leipzig a book 
that has at last won for the writer some repu 
tation. It came out at least twenty years 
before the close of that speculative time when, 
in German universities, one “system of 
philosophy” rapidly followed another, each 
having a lifetime of about ten years. The 
book, on which professors looked down with 
silent contempt, contained nothing less than a 
theory of primitive Buddhism, made clear for 
the benefit of European readers, For the 
writer, all theories of life—save his own— 
were insignificant wranglings about words. 
He expected that all “philosophies falsely so 
called” would fade away, like dreams and 
visions of the night, when his book came out 
to spread the true light from the East. And, 
in style, the book was indeed a light shining 
in the midst of darkness. Nevertheless the 
publication was a failure in 1818, and so it 
continued for nearly forty years. Almost 
seventeen years the writer maintained silence. 
Then he produced, in 1836, a small book 
giving some additional facts to support his 
theory ; and, eight years later, he brought out 
(in 1844) a greatly enlarged edition of his 
chief work. But this second edition was a 
second failure. 

Still the author was not beaten. Thank 
to his father’s mercantile success, Arthur 
Schopenhauer was not one of the men who 
depend for subsistence either on philosophy or 
on literature. His views of life and society 
were gloomy, and his theory, when at last it 


and his 
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was talked about, was called “ pessimism.” 
But neither poverty nor ill health was the 
source of his profound discontent. 
“pessimism” was neither accidental nor 
affected, but sincere and innate, though it 
could hardly be derived from his mother—a 


lively woman, who wrote some’ novels now | 
| nition and—strange to say !—the first worth 


forgotten. When left a widow, she would 
not dwell in the same house with Arthur, 
because she could not bear to hear his 
“lamentations over human misery.’ To her 


it seemed strange that such an education as | 


her son had received should lead to no better 
results. He had travelled in England and 
France, had studied whatever subjects pleased 


him at Gittingen, had lived for some time at | 
Weimar, where he was noticed by Goethe, | 


and at Berlin had heard, without reverence, 
the lectures of Fichte and other professors. 
At Dresden, where he lived some time, his 
circumstances were pleasant. He was often 


seen in the picture-gallery and at the theatre; | 


but his hours of study were mostly given to 
the completion of the Buddhistic theory con- 
tained in his chief work. As soon as it was 
sent to the press, he started to make a tour in 
Italy, paid a visit to Venice, and remained 
some time in Rome. His manner of life 
during the Italian tour was—as Haym and 
other foes take care to tell us—-“ not strictly 
ascetic.” The Western Buddhist, who could 
look with envy on the portrait of a Trappist 
saint (Itancé), confessed that “he had not 
always the grace” to live (or rather “die 
daily”) in accordance with the main practical 
issue of his own theory. After his return to 
Germany, he began a course of lectures in 
Berlin. But his hearers were few, and he 
soon became weary of that “centre of intelli- 
gence,” as Hegel called it. It was not mere 
ennui, however, but dread of an epidemic 
that, in 1831, drove Schopenhauer away from 
Berlin. For the rest of his days he lived 
mostly at Frankfort, where his way of life 
made people call him an eccentric hermit. 
His companions were books in five or six 
languages, and some English, as well as some 
French, authors were classed among his 
favourites. Though his days were mostly 
devoted to solitary studies, he often dined at 
the Hotel d’Angleterre, where he liked to talk 
when he could find a good listener. 

Some stories told of the hermit would be 
good, if we could fully believe them. Philis- 
tines must have anecdotes, and popular 
authors must not be scrupulous about their 
means for exciting laughter in Gath. How 
pleasant to learn that the pessimist would 
sometimes eat, at one meal, “as much as 
three men ought to eat”! Some other 
stories of his life are more or less founded on 
facts. The companion of his walks about F'rank- 
fort was a large white poodle, named “Atma;” 
and when the dog was guilty of rude beha- 
viour, the reproof was, ‘‘Come behind here, 
you man”! Street-boys had some guess of 
the hermit’s theory, and they called his poodle 
“‘young Schopenhauer.’ At the table-d'héte 
the sage, annoyed by the talk of some military 
striplings, laid down a gold piece, and said, 
‘That shall be given to the poor, whenever 
I hear officers talk of anything save women, 
dogs, and horses.” In 1848 he was annoyed, 
and indeed frightened, by the political hubbub 
of the time, and touk the part of kings and 
all who were in authority. There was no 


His 
'he dreaded “King Mob,” as a something 





romantic loyalty in this. ‘“ Kings,” he said, 
*‘ ought not to say, ‘ We, by the grace of God,’ 
but, ‘We, the lesser of two evils.’” In fact, 


worse than a normal or commonplace king. 
In later years the recluse became less surly ; 
for he was cheered by some signs of recog- 


naming appeared in the Westminster Review 
(1853). This was followed, of course, by Ger- 
man echoes, and the hermit was so much 
pleased that he was hardly willing to die. As 
he sometimes confessed, he was not sure of 
passing safely away from this dreary polemical 
life into the profound and eternal repose of 
‘nirvana.’ He was therefore willing to stay 
here some years longer, and to smell the 
frankincense burnt at his shrine by a few 
young believers. There is some excuse for 
him. Through all the best years of his life he 
was alone. And he was alone when he died, 
suddenly, in the morning of September 20th, 
1860, 

Some bitter things—partly true, but mostly 
spiteful—have been said of his personal cha- 
racter. He was an eccentric man, and, 
though his health was good, there was in his 
constitution a strong taint of hypochondriasis, 
He would never submit to be shaved by any 
barber, however meek the aspect of the man 
might seem. He kept in Greek memoranda 
of the nooks where he concealed his cash, and 
placed on his coupons labels bearing such 
inscriptions as “arcana medica,” &c. On the 
other hand, his sympathy with the sufferings 
of animals was intense, and he was one of the 
first to denounce useless and wanton vivi- 
section. He called our “ Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” one of the 
best of our “ British Institutions.” And, with 
regard to mankind, there was in his “ mis- 
anthropy ” more kindness than in the optimism 
of many who, sitting snugly at their own fire- 
sides, are too ready to believe that all the 
world feels warm. Schopenhauer hated ex- 
travagant expenditure, and took care of his 
money. By his will, the greater part of all 
that he had was left to aid Prussian soldiers 
disabled in 1848, and widows and orphans of 
men who fell at that time. 

Of Schopenhauer’s main theory little can 
be said here. His results, and their various 
relations, have given rise to controversy, 
though, of all writers on difficult questions, 
he is one of the clearest. He was not a mate- 
rialist ; yet to his influence may be partly 
ascribed the dominant position now held by 
the physical sciences in Germany. One part 
at least of the doctrine now called “ Dar- 
winism” was anticipated by Schopenhauer, as 
may be seen in his little book, ‘ On the Will 
in Nature’ (2nd edit., 1854). He made 
philosophy a concrete study, and brought it 
into close contact with physical science and 
practical life. He did not write of shadows, 
but of forces that set in movement both the 
minds and the passions of men, and he 
directed attention to hard facts too often 
wilfully ignored. His greatest errors may be 
ascribed to his zeal in defence of his main 
thesis. An unconscious “ will” (or instinct), 
he says, rules the world, and, in men of the 
normal or commonplace kind, makes intellect 
a slave. A philosophy, therefore, that treats 
mostly of intellect may serve as a pastime for 
pedants, but cannot be esteemed as the proper 








study for men. To explore the true character 
of “the will,” to learn how it may be mode. 
rated and finally subdued, these are manly 
studies. So resolute is the author in seizing 
every apparent fact that may seem to support 
his thesis, that he will accept tales of “magic,” 
nay, of “tableturning”! if they serve to 
show “the power of the will.” 

The second or higher part of his theory 
seems to contradict the first part. In the 
first, we are taught that an unconscious will is 
the source of life and its evolution ; in the 
second, we are told that the will, becoming 
more and more self-conscious, ends in resig- 
nation, or negation of itself. There is surely 
something more natural and reasonable in the 
old saying : he that overcomes the “strong man 
armed” must be “a stronger man.’ The 
force that can subdue—nay, annihilate—self- 
will must be a greater force. On some points 
Schopenhauer’s teaching has been misrepre- 
sented to an extent that might seem incredible. 
It has been said, for instance, that his doctrine, 
if accepted, “would justify suicide.” It is 
simply impossible to make a worse misrepre- 
sentation. Against that inference no stronger 
protest can be made than that made by Scho- 
penhauer himself in bis chief work (‘rd edit., 
1859, Vol. I., p. 471). A reader who, with- 
out fraud, could make the assertion here 
denied, must be totally ignorant of the book 
referred to. The writer never dreamed for a 
moment that death of the body could release 
from its own innate misery “the will,” or, as 
others would rather say, “the soul.” ‘ Zhat,” 
says Schopenhauer, “ if it remain, in this life, 
unsubdued by self-denial, must live on,” and 
its own evolution must for ever be its doom. 
A mere physical death, a dissolution of the 
body, is a change having no influence, for good 
or for evil, on the man himself; for it is the 
will that makes the man, The true death— 
the only way of release from misery—is the 
death of self-will. Here the Buddhist's teach- 
ing accords well enough with the ascetic side 
of humanity. Accordingly he accepts primi- 
tive monachism as the genuine version of 
Christianity, and he calls all other versions 
fictitious. ‘‘ Sympathy,” he tells us, “is the 
only true basis of ethics,” and at the head of 
all moral lessons he puts the Sanscrit text, 
“ tat-twam-ast,” which (freely rendered) means, 
“That other man is yourself.” ‘I know,” 
says Schopenhauer, “no prayer more beautiful 
than one given at the close of a Hindoo play : 
‘May all living creatures be released from 
their sorrows!’” It may be feared that his 
charity hardly embraced rival professors of 
philosophy, when he made use of that collect 
for every day. To them and all their “abstract 
notions” he contemptuously addresses the 
closing words of ‘ Love’s Labour Lost’ : “‘ You 
that way, we this way.” He wrote clearly of 
Buddhism, and showed its essence, apart 
from its appended mythology; but he often 
failed to maintain the calm, sympathetic tone 
appropriate to such a theme. ‘There is, in 
his prefaces, too much of the old—not obsolete 
—furor Teutonicus that surely must be out of 
place in the treatment of “philosophy.” In 
this respect he does not stand alone. Want 
of moderation is likewise found in so many 
reviews of his writings, that one exception 
deservesnoticehere. “Optimism,” says Strauss, 
‘takes things too easily, and for this reason 
Schopenhauer’s references to the colossal part. 
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that sorrow and evil play in the world supply 
a counterbalance, and demand consideration.” 

In those parts of Schopenhauer’s writings 
that treat of Art, are to be found many passages 
that may be fairly called deep and clear. For one 
example, we refer to his analysis of the emo- 
tions excited by profound tragedy ; for another 
—of an opposite character in some respects— 
to his remarks on some Dutch paintings. His 
best humorous passages are such as describe 
the characteristics of ‘ Philistines.” <A brief 
excerpt may suffice to show that he had some 
knowledge of their habits :— 

“A Philistine bas no spiritual wants, and it 
follows that he can have no spiritual pleasures ; 
for the saying is true: ‘Il n’est de vrais plaisirs 
qwavec de vrais besoins.” No longing for science 
or insight, for its own sake; no enjoyment of art 
can animate his drear existence. His pleasures 
are sensual; oysters and champagne are the sum- 
mum bonum, and the end of life is to add to the 
number of its physical comforts. For him it is 
good fortune when his love of luxuries compels 
him now and then to work, or to contrive means 
for gaining more and more ‘good things.’ For 
could all ‘good things’ be acquired en bloc, he 
would fall a victim to ennui. None of his re- 
sources—balls, visits, theatres, cards, horses, drink- 
ing, travelling—would suffice for his salvation. . . 
Nothing that fails to excite his egotistic will can 
afford pleasure to a Philistine. He may be urged 
by fashion to go ana stare at some place of classic 
or romantic interest ; but he has no eyes to see its 
beauty. He feels, however, when he is there, that 
something having a reference to himself ought to 
be going on in the world, and, as the place can 
make no impression upon him, he takes care to 
leave his own mark upon the place; in other 


. words, he chalks upon some wall his own name.” 


The authoress of the work before us has 
undertaken a task of some difficulty—to give, 
in English and for general readers, a concise 
account of Schopenhauer and his writings. 
The book has, of course, the defects of its 
class, but bears evidence of honest care to 
present a true representation of the man and 
his teaching. Some passages of rather trivial 
import could have been well omitted, and in 
their place more specimens from ‘ Parerga und 
Paralipomena’ might have been given. An- 
other improvement would be made by placing 
apart from each other the biographical and 
the expository passages. In parts of the 
book the grammar might be mended. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Blotted Out. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip). 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The Ring of Pearls. By Jerrold Quick. 
2 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 

Grassmere Farm. (Liverpool, Elliott.) 

Mrs. PenpEer Cvp ip offers an explanation of 
the shortcomings of her third volume. “The 
first portion of it,” she says, ‘‘ was written 
while my two dear sons were dying, the latter 
half immediately after their death.” Of 
course, every reader of ‘Blotted Out’ will be 
sorry to know that it was finished under these 
circumstances ; but, while sympathizing with 
Mrs. Pender Cudlip, we doubt whether an 
author is ever entitled to claim lenient con- 
sideration on personal grounds, As far as the 
public is concerned, the book need not have 
been finished when it was, or, indeed, written 
at all. If its author thought it inferior to 
what she could have done, she might have 
deferred its publication until the imperfections 
had been removed. But, after all, any apology 





seems hardly necessary, for the third volume 
does not appear to be materially worse than 
the others. To be sure, the sudden death of 
the girl who tells the story is rather odd, and 
certainly the conclusion by her sister and the 
man whom both the sisters had loved is very 
insipid and carelessly written ; but the sudden 
death was probably premeditated, as it is 
according to one of Miss Broughton’s prece- 
dents, which Mrs. Pender Cudlip follows 
slavishly. A few of the characteristics of the 
imitations of Miss Broughton are soon told. 
The book is written by the heroine in the form 
of a long monologue in the present tense, the 
heroine is ugly and has red hair, and everybody's 
physical imperfections are dwelt upon with 
much minuteness. The hero is beautiful and 
a scoundrel ; the women make love of a fawn- 
ing, abject kind to the men, and the heroine 
dies of unrequited passion. Mrs. Cudlip has 
not Miss Broughton’s humour, nor her power 
of drawing a fascinating scoundrel. It is 
usually said that the smallest tinge of vulgarity 
is more easily noticed in women than in men, 
and it might be expected that if an author had 
any difficulty in steering clear of vulgarity she 
would have been more likely to fail with her 
women thaa with her men. But with Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip it is the reverse. Not one man 
in ‘ Blotted Out’ is quite a gentleman, and the 
hero has 2 «ood broad dash of vulgarity about 
him. There is nothing improper about the 
book, but there is a certain unpleasant flavour 
which most readers will dislike. 

The “Pearls” spoken of by Mr. Jerrold 
Quick are clearly pearls of description, His 
“derangement of epitaphs” is the most re- 
markable we have ever met with. The heroine, 
Miss Lettie Clayton, soon meets with a good 
and a bad angel in human form. Mephisto- 
pheles is ‘‘ moulded with shoulders and limbs 
like a god.” Furthermore, his ‘‘ spiked mous- 
tache curls over perfect teeth.” On the 
other hand, the trusty Douglas is “ four-and- 
twenty, large limbed and broad shouldered, 
and you might almost apply the same terms to 
his harsh, irregular features.” Still greater 
irregularity is the characteristic of the ap- 
pearance of one Miss Pippin, who has “hair 
of a reddish brown, and horrible teeth, which 
she hissed through in speaking; her large 
crooked nose turned up strangely at one point, 
a mole or two garnished her chin, long yellow 
hairs growing thereupon ; her feet were splay, 
and, lastly, her hands were disfigured with 
large warts.” Thomas Mears was a “mangy, 
weasen, ugly-coloured man, with a water-on- 
the-brain forehead,” and “ regarded as a great 
addition to evening parties.” The manners of 
this hateful band are as odious as their per- 
sons, and the dull folly of the story is not 
enlivened by long specimens of indifferent 
verse. 

‘Grassmere Farm’ is a well-intentioned little 
book, though it is evidently the work of an 
inexperienced hand. Some peculiarities in 
grammar and spelling may possibly be 
American. The ideas of English life are not 
very true to fact, nor are the characters very 
natural, Bessie, the farmer’s daughter, is the 
leading personage, and is certainly brought 
before us more vividly than the rest of the 
actors. She is a really life like specimen of 
an honest, healthy young Englishwoman of 
the middle class. Miss Stoneycroft, on the 
other hand, who is represented as a gentle- 





woman, is not so successful a portrait. Her 
coldness of manner and narrowness of educa- 
tion are hardly in themselves inconsistent with 
the author’s ideal, but she is more clownish 
in her demeanour than a young lady who has 
had her advantages could possibly be. She 
turns out very well in the end, through an 
unnatural process of discipline, which need 
not be particularly described, but is sadly silly 
at first, and somewhat wearisome. She would 
have been justified in making some attempt to 
resist the selfish folly of her uncle, who dooms 
her to marriage with an unknown cousin, 
merely to gratify some whim about his pro- 
perty. Osborne’s own conduct in the matter 
is far worse, and it is strange that the excel- 
lent author should not perceive the gross 
immorality of the whole arrangement. The 
moral energies of the writer seem to evaporate 
in an atmosphere of religious phraseology, 
often a rather enervating influence. The hero 
is a plain-looking and impoverished youth, 
named Blenheim, who becomes both rich and 
comely towards the end of the tale. This 
stroke of poetical justice is the reward of his 
virtue in paying his father’s debts, which, we 
acknowledge, is a kind of piety to be insisted 
on. There is a jocular baronet, who cannot 
write, and marries an illiterate widow of 
low degree. These are great favourites of the 
author, but will fail to exhilarate the public. 
Yet, in spite of many absurdities, the story is 
not without touches of pathos, and, at any 
rate, is free from any grave faults of purpose 
or serious shortcomings in style. 








FAC-SIMILE REPRINTS. 


Two reprints published almost simultaneous! 
of George Herbert's ‘Temple’ are perhaps too muc 
of a good thing, although both are tolerable, and 
tend to reconcile us to typographical fac-similes. 
The first in date is published by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
with an introduction by the Rev. A. B. Grosart ; the 
second is issued by Mr. W. Wells Gardner, who, 
in an unpretending Preface, tells us his volume was 
commenced “upwards of three months before the 
announcement” of the other edition. Mr. Stock’s 
edition, says Mr. Grosart, is “reproduced in absolute 
fac-simile in every way, viz.,in type, paper, binding,” 
from the undated edition, the only known copy of 
which is in the collection of Mr. Henry Huth. 
We doubt the original containing, as its fac-simile, 
two kinds of paper; one with the water lines 
vertical, which is a test of a 12mo., the other with 
horizontal water lines, which mark an 8vo, or a 
16mo. volume. This discrepancy is to be found 
in leaves A5 to A8, BS to 8, El to 4, 9 to 12 of 
the fac simile, the remainder being of the regular 
12mo, pattern. 

Mr. Gardner’s reprint is a reproduction of the 
first edition with the date, Cambridge, 1633, which 
is in the British Museum, a close, if not identical 
copy, with a different title-page, of the preceding 
one. It is remarkable that the first three issues 
of the book, the undated one, and the two with 
the date 1633, appear at first sight to have been 
printed from the same forms, each with a distinct 
title-page. Nevertheless, on closer examination, 
the idea must be dismissed at least for the 
third issue marked second edition, as the vignettes 
are different from the two others, the tailpiece, 
p. 192, is wanting, the iterated line, p, 19, “Was 
ever grief like mine,” is in italics, and the italics in 
p. 77 are exchanged for small capitals. Three dif- 


ferent signs of paragraphs, { 4,9, are arbitrarily 


used before the title of each piece of poetry, and to 
be found in the same order in the first two issues ; 
the compositor of the third issue (second edition) 
occasionally replaces them by the sign of section, §. 
The importance of this close imitation has been 
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overlooked in some instances by the printer em- 
ployed by Mr. Gardner. There is another test, 
with the rules dividing each separate poetry, which 
are sometimes of a single and sometimes of as 
many as six pieces, Not having the original copy 
of Mr. Huth under our eyes, we could not apply 
this test to the text of the two reprints. 

Now the question is, was the undated edition 
the first issue of the book? Lowndes says the 
first issue was for the author’s personal friends 
only (Cambridge, 1631, 18mo., 204 pp.), and that 
a copy with a duplicate title, dated 1632, passed 
successively in the sales of Brand, Heber, and 
Pickering. It is difficult to reconcile the intended 
private circulation with the mention on the title- 
page, “And are to be sold by Francis Green, 
stationer, in Cambridge.” As to the edition of 
1632, this date must be the result of a misprint, 
otherwise the second edition should really be the 
fourth. A close comparison of the original of the 
undated with the first dated edition will alone 
settle the question whether both were not struck 
from the same forms, with the exception of the 
title ; and, if not, the state of the vignettes would 
show which was first printed. The so-called third 
edition, Cambridge, 1634, although by the same 
printers, is much inferior in a typographical point 
of view to the preceding ones, and the vignettes 
are totally different. 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Cornelit Taciti Historie. The History of Tacitus 
according to the Text of Orelli. Edited, with 
Eoglish Notes and Introduction, by William 
Henry Simcox, M.A. Books III, IV., V. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Simcox’s edition of ‘The History’ is now 

brought to completion. The tendency to a some- 

what too rigid economy in annotation is less 
marked than in the first volume. The inconsis- 
tencies in spelling are about equally noticeable. 

We have ‘adloquitur,’ p. 57; “all.,” 158; 

“implebant,” p. 56; “inpleverat,” p. 120; “sub- 

peditabit” but “supplebitis”; “adpetitum” but 

“appellans,” and so forth. With respect to the 

phrase “et gens fidei commisse patientior” (III. 

5), Mr. Simcox’s comparatively long note misses 

the point altogether. It is strange that com- 

mentators have not seen that these words have 
nothing to do with allegiance, or faith pledged 
to Rome (which is previously disposed of by the 
expression “quis vetus obsequium erga Romanos,” 
contrasted with the fear as to the Iazyges ‘‘ne 
inter discordias externa molirentur”), but with 
fidelity to the Flavian party, from which it was 
thought the Iazyges would go over to Vitellius if 
they could so make better terms. The Suevi were 

a race which could better withstand temptation 

to betray any trust reposed in them, even if 

fidelity involved a sacrifice and therefore seemed 
irksome. Hence the rather peculiar use of 

“patientior” implying constancy under trying 

circumstances, Construe, therefore, “more un- 

corruptibly loyal to their engagements.” We 
need only reiterate the hearty recommendation 
which we gave last November to the first volume 
of this scholarly and valuable edition. 

Stories from Ovid ia Elegiac Verse. By R. W. 
Taylor, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Great pains have been expended on making this 

volume of selections attractive. Each bears as 

motto an appropriate quotation from some English 
poet, while such titles as ‘The Flying Man,’ ‘ The 

Luckless Wedding,’ ‘ What became of Sylvia,’ are 

almost as suggestive of mystery and excitement 

as the headings to Mrs. Ross Church’s chapters. 

We are unable to express any positive opinion as 

to the policy of decking Latin lessons in the trap- 

pings of vernacular fiction ; but the practice must, 
at any rate, be harmless, The notes are placed at 
the end of the book. They are very good, though an 
occasional omission is observable. It is a pity to 
call “factura fuit” a “periphrasis for fecissct” 
(i. 179). It is, of course, “She was actually going 
t» do so, only (nisi),” &e. “ Clamata” (i. 183) 





should not be grouped with pass.-participles of in- 
transitive verbs without notice that Ovid and 
others use clamo transitively. ‘“ Munus in 
exilio quodlibet esse tuli” is wrongly explained 
(ix. 104; Ov., ‘Her,’ xii. 104). “The meaning 
plainly is, ‘I held exile with you the highest 
reward possible.’ ‘Quodlibet’ ought to belong 
to ‘esse,’—‘ any amount of being in exile,’” &c. 
We render, “I won for my prize the being what- 
ever you please in exile.” Medea had no thought 
for her future condition. In xxxi. 12, Ov., ‘ Trist.’ 
iii, 22, “axe tremente premi” is clearly not “‘are 
close upon the wavering pole,” but “are forced 
from (or “driven south by”) the shivering pole,” 
where Ovid places “ Frigus iners Pallorque Tre- 
morque.” These corrections must not be re- 
garded as strictures condemnatory of the work. 


The Graduated Course of Translation from Eng- 
lish into French. Part I. The Junior Course. 
With a Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficulties. 
Edited by Prof. Ch. Cassal, LL D., and Théo- 
dore Karcher, LL.B. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuis choice collection of “ anecdotes and facts” is 
intended to supersede “ exercises,” consisting of 
detached sentences of “The good gardener’s son 
has a bad hat” type. For all but the few very 
first essays at rendering English into French, 
‘The Graduated Course’ will be found a great im- 
provement on composition-books of the old style, 
provided only that a teacher who understands 
both languages thoroughly is at hand to correct 
the translations. There is a short vocabulary, in 
which many idiomatic or other difficulties are ex- 
plained, but use of dictionary and grammar is 
strongly advocated by the editors. We can highly 
recommend the book for the humour and interest 
of the extracts to English readers as well as to 
learners of French. 


English into French (Books 1 and 2). 

van Laun. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 
Tue author gives, in the first of these books, a 
compact “ Essay on Translation ;” but he refers, of 
course, to nothing more than translating ‘ English 
into French.’ Here he is at home, and the rules 
and examples given must be useful to young 
students. The notes contained in pp. 4-6 and 
pp. 26-37 are very good. 


L’Avare and Le Tartuffe. Edited by Messrs. 
Gasc & Holmes. (Bell & Sons.) 

THESE comedies have the advantage of clear argu- 

ments given in English. The concise notes ap- 

pended by the editors are placed, with good 

judgment, where such aid is required. 


La Méthode des Méthodes, Clef de la Langu 
Francaise. Par Madame Paul Gayrard. (Bail- 
liere, Tindall & Cox.) 

Ir is something to write on such a subject as 

Grammar a book that cannot be called dry. The 

author loves her theme, and treats with zest details 

of French othoépy. It is absurd, she says, to 
make young people begin the study of French by 
learning formal and abstract rules. They should 
first learn to spell and to pronounce truly elemen- 
tary unions of vowels and consonants ; then should 
listen when educated people talk, or read carefully, 
and, for some considerable time, should learn mostly 
by means of memory and imitation. Next may 
follow a course of studies in Grammar, and then 
students may read and understand annotated edi- 
tions of French authors. All this may be very 
true, but we find nothing new in it. The book 
contains, however, hints that may be useful to 
young people that are learning to speak French. 

Some anecdotes are given here and there, and even 

such dry matters as rules for placing adjectives are 

made amusing by examples like the following :— 

“ Newton fut un grand homme.—M. de Bismarck 

est un homme grand.” 

Hauff’s Marchen. 
notes. By A. Hoare, B.A. 
gate). 

In this edition of Hauff's Fairy Tales every word, 

when it occurs for the first time, is given with an 


By Henri 


With a Vocabulary in Foot- 
(Williams & Nor- 





English equivalent, in a footnote, and thus, it jp 
supposed, young students will readily find sy¢ 
aid as they require, and will save time. Granteg 
that some aid of this kind is wanted, we do not 
see that such footnotes as are given here can haye 
all the uses of juxtalinear translations, for thege 
may give the meanings of idioms. After all that 
may be done to make easy the work of beginners, 
they must master German Grammar, or they will 
never be able to translate German into English, 


Pocket Dictionary of the German and English 
Languages. By F. W. Longman. (Longmans 
& Co.) 


THis compendious dictionary is professedly 
founded on Blackley and Friedlander’s work, and 
Mr. Longman clearly acknowledges his obligations 
to Lucas, Grieb, and Hilpert, while he claims as 
his own some. important improvements of form 
aud arrangement. Young students of German, 
who wish to save time, should make themselves 
well acquainted with suffixes and prefixes, and 
with afew main rules for the formation of com- 
pounds. They will then know, without the aid of 
a dictionary, the meanings of many derivatives 
and compounds of which the stems are separately 
known. All the stems of modern High German 
may be clearly enough printed in a small volume; 
but these stems are by far more prolific than our 
English stems. A book containing all the German 
derivatives and compounds found in modern litera- 
ture would be a load for a young camel. Mr, 
Longman has endeavoured to make his dictionary 
at once small and copious. For this purpose he 
omits compounds having such meanings as are 
obvious when the stems are known ; he omits also 
some obsolete words, and he avoids repetitions of 
adjectives used without alteration as adverbs, By 
these and other means he makes room for many 
useful terms called special and technical, and fora 
considerable number of idioms. For test words, 
we have employed scores belonging respectively to 
every-day talk, and to such departments as men- 
suration, architecture, physics, mining, law, poli- 
tics, military affairs. grammar, and education, and 
in each class we have found proofs of good work, 
For a small book, the number of idiomatic expres- 
sions here given is so great, that we have been 
tempted to look, under such words as “Bohne” and 
‘*Hafer,” for idioms that may be called odd or 
local. We have looked also for some good Old 
English words called obsolete, yet not incapable 
of revival; but we have not found ‘ anént,” 
though the editor finds room for the compound 
“ subject-matter.” Here and there he might have 
found room for a German compound, where the 
meaning is not given by the stem. For example, 
‘* Schachtel ” (a box) does not give the meaning of 
“ Qin-schachtel-ung,” a word used to denote one of 
the hypotheses belonging to our modern theories 
of evolution. The notion that miniature oaks are 
found already made and ioclosed in acorns may be 
absurd, but the word referred to is German. 
Must the compounds “anderthalb” (=14) and 
“ dritthalb” (23) be called obsolete? Do their 
stems show the meanings of the words “ Lang- 
haus,” “Quer-haus,’ and “Schubladen-stiick” ? 
and is the current and actual meaning of “ Philis- 
ter” simply equivalent to “townsman”? It 
might once be nearly so at Oxford, but not else- 
where. These, however, are but such queries as 
may be suggested by any Pocket Dictionary. The 
types are small, but very clear. For the choice of 
Roman and Italic not a word of apology is 
required. The German type called Fraktur is, 
when small, good only for men who sell spectacles. 
We have not seen any Pocket Dictionary (German 
and Koglish) that can bear comparison with this. 
It is remarkably compendious, and the arrange 
ment is clear. 

First Steps in Geography. (Daldy, Isbister & 

Co.) 

Tue author of this book is evidently a school- 
master capable of imparting interest to his lessons, 
and the little book prepared by him contains much 
that may be of service to any one engaged in 
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tuition. Still, on some points his explanations 
are misleading. The difference between a plan 
and map does not so much depend upon the 
grea delineated, as upon scale and projection. His 
reference to the shadow thrown on one side of a 
ridge or furrow is not sufficient to explain the 
usual system upon which hills are shaded, and his 
definitions are not always free from error. Take 
the following as an example :—“ The Arctic Circle 
is the ring round the North Pole, in lat. N. 663°, 
within which there is perpetual day or perpetual 
night.” The book wants careful revision before 
it can be trusted confidently. 


A Physical, Political, Commercial, and Historical 
Geography of the British Empire. By Theodore 
Johnson. (Manchester, J. Heywood.) 

WuateEvER qualifications Mr, Johnson may pos- 

sess as second master of Tamworth Grammar 

School, he certainly possesses none as a writer on 

geographical subjects. We have rarely met with 

so puerile a production as this book on the British 

Empire. The author is evidently very imperfectly 

acquainted with the subject with respect to which 

he professes to instruct us, and the little he does 
know is frequently put into the most infelicitous 
language. Take sentences such as these: “The 

English are a mixture of British, Saxon, Danish, 

and Norman; in Scotland,” “the national religions 

are Presbyterian, and Church of England or the 

Episcopalian Church”; and with reference to the 

climate of New South Wales, “salubrious and 

agreeable. The extremes of heat and cold un- 
known.” His powers of description are not very 
great either, and he speaks of England and Wales 
as forming a triangular peninsula not unlike the 
letter A. Anglesea (for thus he persists in spell- 
ing the name of that island) is in England ; the 

Dablin and Queen’s Universities in Ireland belong 

to the Church of England; and Greenwich is a 

naval port. The author is evidently a staunch 

Churchman, but this ought not to blind him to the 

fact that there are forms of religion in the world 

besides that affected by himself. The whole of 
the inhabitants of the Australian colonies, for 
instance, are handed over by him to the Church of 

England, and the existence of Catholics or Pro- 

testant dissenters is not even hinted at. His 

notices on the inhabitants of the various colonies, 
and even of the mother country, are highly amus- 
ing. The inhabitants of Malta are “Greek-Latin,” 
those of Labuan “Oceanic negroes”; British 

Honduras is inhabited by “negroes from Western 

Africa,” who speak “English, Spanish, and Negro.” 

At Singapore we meet with ‘a mixture of the 

Malay and Mongolian tribes,” who speak “ Bur- 

mese,” and are “Bhuddists” or Christians ; the 

inhabitants of Natal are a mixed race of Zulus and 

Kaffirs, hence called “ Zulu-Kaffirs”; and so on ad 

infinitum. There is not asingle redeeming feature 

aboutthis curiousliterary production, and before the 
author ventures upon another enterprise, such as 
he shadows forth in his Preface, we hope he will 
endeavour to possess himself at least of a rudi- 

—— knowledge of the subject he desires to 

andle, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Old Words and Modern Meanings: being a 
Collection of Examples from Ancient and Modern 
English Authors, illustrating some Changes in the 
Use of Language, which Mr. Whitcombe Greene 
edits, is a useful compilation, made by a lady who, 
unhappily, did not live to complete the MS. for the 
press, Its value would have been greatly increased 
had more exact references to the authors quoted 
been given. The editor “begs the indulgence of 
the reader in excusing” this absence in the case 
of “some of the authors quoted”; but, in fact, 
this absence is the rule rather than the exception, 
except in the case of Shakspeare. One extract is 
said to come from a “ Description of Fuller”! On 
the whole, however, this little volume may be 
perused with pleasure and profit. Where, by the 
way, does Shakspeare write, “I maintain the 
change of words”? Hero says :— 





Prove you.... 
.... that I yesternight 
Maintain'd the change of words with any creature, 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death ! 
But these are neither the words quoted, nor do 
they give the sense needed on p. vii of the Intro- 
—" The publishers are Messrs. Longmans 
Mr. Grosarrhas produced a completer collection 
of Herbert’s Poetical Works than has yet been 
made (George Bell & Sons), The text, too, he has 
freed from numerous errors that had crept into it. 
Altogether, this is a worthy addition to the Aldine 
Series. But its value would certainly have been 
increased if the “ Memorial-Introduction” had 
been diminished. To the 403 pages of the poems 
and notes, Mr. Grosart adds clxxix of “ Memorial- 
Introduction”! There is, indeed, much valuable 
matter in this “ Memorial-Introduction”; but, also, 
there is matter that cannot be so described. Thus: 
—“ He [Herbert] has been holding interview in 
his parish with some stupid and obese squire [so 
Mr. Grosart supposes]; and his [whose ?] portrait 
goes into ‘The Church Porch ’:— 


O England ! 

.... fill thy breast with glory ! 
Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Transfused a sheepishness into mystery. 


Donne earlier, and Cowper and Lamb later, would 
have ‘ clapped hands’ with warble of soft laughter 
over that.” As to Mr. Grosart’s industry and know- 
ledge there can be no question ; but here and there 
there are slips, as in the note on p. 17, for surely 
“ thrall,” in stanza xx. of ‘The Church Porch,’ is 
a verb :— 


Constancie knits the bosom, and makes us sowre 
When wanton pleasures beckens us to thrall. 


A capital H, in |. 6 of the sonnet called “ Joseph’s 
Coat,” has an odd effect :— 

For well He knows, if but one grief and smart 

Among my many had His full career, 

Sure it would carrie with it ev’'n my heart, 

And both would runne until they found a biere 

To fetch the bodie, both being due to grief. 


Of course the his of “his full career” is our tts, 
which, in Herbert’s time, was only just beginning 
to find a piace in literature. 

Tue first volume of a new translation of 
Moliére, by Mr. Charles Heron Wall, has been 
added to Bohn’s Standard Library. It contains 
ten comedies, together with the two early farces, 
‘La Jalousie du Barbouillé’ and ‘Le Médecin 
Volant,’ now for the first time translated into 
English. Mr. Wall, who contributes a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, has followed in his version the 
edition of M. Charles Louandre, which, awaiting 
the completion of that of M. Despois—of which 
three volumes only have appeared—may claim to be 
as good as any. The tusk of translation is satis- 
factorily accomplished, and the book is all that is 
necessary for a popular edition. The whole is in 
prose. There are a few—very few—notes, and a 
brief introduction to each play. The work will be 
complete in three volumes. 

“ CavEeNDISH” has written, and Messrs. De La 
Rue & Co, published, an excellent handbook to 
Lawn Tennis and Badminton, which contains the 
rules of the former game, and hints for playing 
both. 

Mr. Sranrorp has sent us the issue for 1876 of 
his excellent London Guide, with a capital plan of 
London attached. 

WE have received another volume of that excel- 
lent serial, Little Folks, published by Messrs. Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin. 

WE have on our table Ars Scribendi Latind ; 
or, Aids to Latin Prose Composition, by B, A. 
Edwards, B.A. (Simpkin),— The Traveller's Primer, 
by Rhymer (Longmans),— A Concise View of the 
Law of Landlord and Tenant, by J. H. Redman 
and G. E. Lyon (Reeves & Turner),—Forms of 
Claims and Defences in the Courts of Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice, by G. 8. 
Drewry (Butterworths),—Handbook of Rural 
Sanitary Science, edited by Lory Marsb, M.D. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.),—Elements of Psychology, 
by H. N. Day (Low),—The Physical Basis of 
Immortality, by A. B. Blackwell (Low),—A His- 
tory of Asiatic Cholera, by C. Macnamara (Mac- 





millan),— An Inquiry into the Natureand Results of 
Electricity and Magnetism, by Amyclanus (Wash- 
bourne),— Building Constructing, Vol. I., by R. 
S. Burn (Collins),— Algebra Self- Taught, by W. P. 
Higgs, M.A. (Spon),—Elements of Algebra, by 
E. Atkins (Collins),—The Influence of Descartes 
on Metaphysical Speculation in England, by 
Rev. W. Cunningham (Macmillan),—The Life of 
General 7. J, Jackson, by S. N. Randolph (Lippin- 
cott),— The Two Chancellors, Prince Gortchakof 
and Prince Bismarck, by M. J. Klaczko, trans- 
lated by Mrs, Tait (Chapman & Hall),—Cook’s 
Tourist’s Handbook for the Black Forest (Cook), 
—The Self-Made Man, Vol. I1., edited by Max. 
Jabn (Strahan),— Leaves from My Autobiography, 
by Rev. ©. Rogers, LL.D. (Grampian Club),— 
Hindoo Mythology, by His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda (Triibner),— British Banking Statistics, 
by J. Dun (Stanford),—Transcendentalism in New 
England, by O. B. Frothingham (Low),—How to 
Farm, by J. Walker (Simpkin)—How We 
Managed without Servants, by “A Lady” who 
can “Help” (Routledge),—The Probable Effect of 
Spiritualism upon Society (Allen), — Modern 
Spiritualism, by J. N. Maskelyne (Warne),— All 
the Way Round (Low),—Anthology of Modern 
French Poetry, edited by Prof. Ch. Cassal, LL.D., 
and Prof. T. Karcher, LL.B. (Longmans),—Mew 
World Tragedies from Old World Life, by 
J. M. Leavitt (Low),— Vagrant Verses, by 
G. S. Brodie (Tinsley Brothers),—Out of the 
Silence, by J. Bower (Kelso, Rutherford),— 
Clarel, 2 vols., by H. Melville (Low),—Analysis of 
the Four Parallel Gospels, collated by E. Salmon 
(Longmans),—The Parallel Gospels, collated by 
E. Salmon (Longmans),— The Contents and Origin 
of the Acts of the Apostles, Vol. IL, by Dr. E. 
Zeller, translated by J. Dare, B.A. (Williams & 
Norgate),—Scripture Readings, by C. M. Yonge 
(Macmillan)—A Manual of Devotion, by Rev. 
W. Baker, D.D. (Rivingtons),—The Child Samuel, 
by E. M. Goulburn, D.D. (Rivingtons),—A Course 
of Addresses on the Word and Works of God, by 
M. Lothian (Edinburgh, Johustone), — Emanuel 
Swedenborg, by U. 5S. E. (Beveridge),—The Life ¢ 
Faith, by J. Thomson, D.D. (Hawilton, Adams 
Co.),—Links in the Chain of Evidence connecting 
Israel and England, by J. L. Feilden (Guest),— 
L’Individuo ¢ lo Stato, by R. Mariano (Milan, 
Treves),—M. Michel Chevalier et le Bimétallisme, 
by H. Cernuschi (Paris, Guillaumin & Co.),—and 
Notkers Psalmen, by R. Heinzel and W. Scherer 
(Triibner). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Housman’s (H ) Dignity of Service, and other Sermons, 2/ cl. 
Sinclair's (Archdeacon) Charges, Thirty - two Years of the 
Church of England, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Whitmore’s (J. H.) Doctrine of Immortality, cr. 8vo 3/6 cl. 
Wilson's (W.) Until the Day Breaks, and other Sermons, 5, cl. 
Law. 

Agnew's (W. F.) Treatise on the Statute of Frauds, 25/ «1. 
Fine Art. 
Thompson's (T.) Studies from Nature, 4to. 42/ hf. mcr. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Allan’s (W.) Ian Vor, a Drama, 12mo. 5 cl. : 
Browning's (R.) Pacchiarotto, and How he Worked in Dis- 
temper, with other Poems, 12mo. 7/6 cl. 


History. 

Bacon's History of Henry VII., with Notes, by Rev. J. R. 

Lumley, 12mo. 3, cl. 
Phillimore’s (L ) Bishop Wilberforce, a Sketch for Chilcren 

18mo. 1/6 cl 

Geography. 
Bevan’s (G. P.) Handbook to County of Kent, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Ludwig's (J. M ) Pontresina and its Neighb surhood, 2/ bds, 
Wheeler’s (G.) India in 1375-76, er. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Philology. 

Barbier's (P. E. E.) Manual of French Pronunciation, 1/6 cl. 
Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language, by Lathan, 

Abridged, royal 8vo. 24/ 

Science. 

André’s (G. G.) Practical Treatise on Coal Mining, Vol 2, 36/ cl. 
Dental Student’s Note Book, edited by O. Coles, 12mo. 2,6 cl. 
Inquiry into the Nature and Results of Electricity and Mag- 

netism, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. ’ 
Wormeil’s (&.) Principles of Dynamics, 12mo, 6/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Active List of Flag Officers, Captains, &c, 1876, 8vo. 3/6 swd, 
Beale’s (A.) Pennant Family, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 el. 
Hatton's (J.) Clytie, royal 8vo. 2/ swd. 
London Journal, Vol. 63, 4to 4/5 cl. 
Lever’s (Chas.) Tom Burke of Ours, cr. Svo 36 cl. 
Macleod's(H. D.) Theory and Practice of Bankiag, $d edit. 

Vol. 2, 8vo. 14/ cl. . 
Parke’s (H.) Speeches, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
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A FORSAKEN GARDEN. 


In a coign of the cliff between lowland and highland, 

At the sea-down’s edge between windward and lee, 
Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 

The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 

The steep square slope of the blossomless bed 
Where the weeds that grew green from the graves of 

its roses 
Now lie dead. 


The fields fall southward, abrupt and broken, 

To the low last edge of the long lone land. 
If a step should sound or a word be spoken, 

Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s hand! 
So long have the grey bare walks lain guestless, 

Through branches and briers if a man make way, 
He shall find no life but the sea-wind’s, restless 

Night and day. 


The dense hard passage is blind and stifled 
That crawls by a track none turn to climb 
To the strait waste place that the years have rifled 
Of all but the thorns that are touched not of time. 
The thorns he spares when the rose is taken ; 
The rocks are left when he wastes the plain. 
The wind that wanders, the weeds wind-shaken, 
These remain. 


Not a flower to be prest of the foot that falls not ; 

As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots are dry ; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the nightingale 

calls not, 

Could she call, there were never a rose to reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither 

Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s song ; 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 

All year long. 


The sun burns sere and the rain dishevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 
In a round where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there was weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will know, 
Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 
Years ago. 


Heart handfast in heart as they stood, “ Look thither,” 
Did he whisper? ‘‘ Look forth from the flowers to 
the sea ; 
For the foam-flowers endure when the rose-blossoms 
wither, 
And men that love lightly may die—but we ?” 
And the same wind sang and the same waves whitened, 
And or ever the garden’s last petals were shed, 
In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that had 
lightened, 
Love was dead. 


Or they loved their life through, and then went 
whither ? 
And were one to the end—but what end who knows? 
Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave ? 
They are lov-less now as the grass above them 
Or the wave. 


All are at one now, roses and lovers, 

Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 

In the air now soft with a summer to be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 

Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or weep, 
When as they that are free now of weeping and 

laughter 
We shall sleep. 


Here death may deal not again for ever ; 

Here change may come not till all change end. 
From the graves they have made they shall rise up 

rever, 

Who have left nought living to ravage and rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground growing, 

While the sun and the rain live, these shall be ; 
Till a last wind’s breath upon all these blowing 

Roll the sea. 


Till the slow sea rise and the sheer cliff crumble, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink, 
Till the strength of the waves of the high tides humble 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that shrink, 
Here now in his triumph where all things falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead. 
A. C, SwINBURNE, 





NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE’'S NAMES. 
t 

Goz.ay tellsus,in his amusing memoir of Balzac, 
that the great novelist once complained to him 
of the difficulty he experienced in finding a name 
for one of his heroes, a favourite character which he 
had been engaged in elaborating for upwards of six 
months. “‘ He gave me,” says Gozlan, “ the minutest 
particulars of the personage’s life and qualities, 
and begged me to assist him in looking fora name.” 
“Tnvent one,” said Gozlan. Balzac started back. 
“Invent a name!” he echoed, contemptuously ; 
“aman can no more make a name than he can 
make granite, or marble, or carbon. <A name 1s, 
and the man and his name are one!” and after 
long searches in the Almanach Royal, and many 
weary perambulations through half the holes and 
corners of Paris, the desired name was at last dis- 
covered over a small shop in an obscure alley. 

The degree of acceptance to be accorded to this 
canon of the great character-painter will, of 
course, depend upon the exact meaning to be 
attached to “invention.” The nearest approach 
to the creative process is shown, perhaps, in 
the skilful manipulation of language displayed 
in names like Quilp, Pecksniff, and Bumble, 
or in that still more subtle weft of ideas, rather 
than words, often depending for effect upon the 
most delicate and complex threads of associa- 
tion—which has given us the Tartufe and Mon- 
sieur Jourdain of Molitre, and the Becky Sharp, 
Shandon, and Dobbin of the Thackeray gallery. 
The lowest form of the art is that in which the 
names are directly derived from personal pecu- 
liarities or moral qualities—a trick which, as 
Steele says in ‘The Lover,’ is no better a device 
“than that of underwriting the name of an animal 
upon a sign-post which the painter conceived too 
delicately drawn to be known by common eyes.” 
The names of primitive fiction may be described 
in Mr. Mill’s terminology as all in some measure 
connotative. Of this description, disguised with 
more or less of art, are the names of Rabelais 
and Cervantes ; and in this fashion, without dis- 
guise, were christened the Randoms, Pickles, 
Allworthys, Squares, and Thwackems of the last- 
century novelists. Under the implied sanction of 
Aristotle, it has been the favourite system of the 
comic dramatists of all ages. 

In many, perhaps most cases, however, Balzac’s 
rule will hold good ; the process is rather one of se- 
lectionthanofinvention. Thenovelistor playwright 
simply transfers. Names of this class, it is 
evident, must be regarded in the light of enigmas 
more or less capable of solution, and, once 
solved, may afford a clue to the mysteries of an 
artist’s workshop. Take, for example, two of the 
most famous and most opposite names of modern 
fiction. Who that has read the story of Goethe’s 
boy-love in the ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung’ can fail 
to account for the name of the exquisite creation 
which the poet engrafted upon the sombre 
Faust legend? When Mr. Forster tells us of the 
mute, inglorious, mail-contracting Pickwick, whose 
name was painted upon so many coaches of the 
western roads, we see at once the train of associa- 
tion which gave a name to Mr. Dickens’s hero, 

In the consideration of Shakspeare’s names, 
we are struck by the great preponderance of 
those derived from Italian sources. Successive 
tides of immigration and conquest from the north 
had given to the Italian tongue the richest and most 
varied collection of names in existence, and these 
names, widely diffused by its great writers, and 
recommended by their euphony and associations, 
were looked upon as common stock by the poets 
and romancers of western Europe. One of the last 
waves of the Renaissance broke upon England 
with great force during the last decades of the 
sixteenth century. The press teemed with ver- 
sions of the great Italian writers, and the shelves 
of our old libraries bear witness to the immense 
number of Italian books which must have been 
imported at this period. Ariosto, Petrarch, 
Bojardo, and Tasso were translated; and 
Aretino and Sannazaro, although not translated 
found many imitators. “They have brought 





a 
the enchantments of Circe out of Italie tg 
matre men’s manners in England,”¢wrote Roger 
Ascham in his ‘Scholemaster’ (1570), “ by pre. 
cepte of fonde bookes of late translated into Eng. 
lish and solde in every shop in London.” To 
the English of Shakspeare’s time Italy wag 
the land of the highest European civilization 
and the story of its wars and intrigues had been 
the great centre of living interest to the elder men 
of his generation. 

Shakspeare appeared when this “ Tuscanisme” 
(as it is termed by Nashe) was at its height, and 
it is not too much to say that every page of hig 
earlier writings bears traces of it. Exclusive of 
Mysteries, there are about fifty plays still extant 
which may have been written before his time, and 
of these five or six only are Italian. Shakspeare 
has fifteen plays not founded upon ancient or 
British history, and out of these the scenes of 
nine are laid in Italy, and in others, as in ‘ Measure 
for Measure’ and ‘Twelfth Night,’ the dramatis 
persone are Italian. The plot of the old ‘Taming 
of a Shrew’ is laid at Athens ; Shakspeare removed 
it to Padua, and made the characters Italian. §o 
also in the story of ‘ All’s Well,’ which he trans- 
ferred from the Vandalia of George de Monte- 
mayor to Verona. In ‘Cymbeline,’ ancient Rome 
is peopled with modern Italians, and Italian names 
are introduced into ‘Hamlet’ and the ‘Comedy of 
Errors.’ Many of these names appear to have been 
especial favourites. Antonio is given to no less than 
seven characters in as many different plays ; Emilia 
and Balthazar in four; and nearly all those dis- 
tinctively Italian, as Bianca, Francisco, Stephano, 
Claudio, &c., twice. Italian names were but spar- 
ingly used by Shakspeare’s predecessors and early 
contemporaries. The names of Syduey and Spenser 
are, for the most part, classical; and so are those of 
Lilly and Peele. Lilly, indeed, carries this so far 
that in ‘Mother Bombie’ we are introduced to 
Memphio, Mestius, and Candius as men of Kent 
and citizens of Rochester. Marlowe has only one 
play in which the plot is Italian—the ‘Jew of 
Malta,’ and the names are not all in character, 
Greene’s dramas, except the ‘Orlando Furioso,’ 
which is adapted from Ariosto, have no Italian 
names. Of the earlier dramatists, Kyd appears 
to have possessed most of the new culture. In 
1588 he published a translation of a work ascribed 
to Tasso, and was probably one of the playwrights 
sneered at as “ Italian translators,” in Nashe’s Pre- 
face to the ‘Menaphon.’ The ‘Spanish Tragedy’ 
plays are full of Italian quotations, and are indeed 
close imitations of the tragedies which found most 
favour upon the Venetian and Florentine stages. 
Capt. Basilico—the “Miles Gloriosus” of the 
Italian drama—a faint adumbration of Falstaff, is 
introduced bodily into ‘Solyman and Perseda’; 
and so also is the scampish serving-man, Piston, 
who was afterwards translated and adapted into 
Ancient Pistol. Kyd has also given us another 
Italian character - name in Lazarotti, the low 
villain of the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ of whom Lorenzo 
says— 

7 Here is a slave just of the shape I wish, 


Whose weak soul's blacker than his name, 
Though it stand painted with a raven quill. 


The fashion set by Kyd and Shakspeare was followed 
by Jonson in his first three plays, one of which, 
‘The Case is Altered,’ probably the earliest, has 
no less than eight Italian names also used by 
Shakspeare. In 1607 the custom had become s0 
common that Fletcher, in the prologue to the 
‘Woman-Hater,’ apologizes to the reader of his 
play that “there is a duke in it, and the scene 
lies in Italy—two things we never miss.” 
Shakspeare differs widely from most of his 
contemporaries in the slight use he has made 
of descriptive names. Except in the minor 
characters and persone mute of his dramas, he 
rarely condescends to intimate his purposes by 
them. Shallow, perhaps, is the only creation of 
the first rank in which he has done so, Jonson, 
on the other hand, who in this as in other matters 
narrowly followed his classical models, has 
christened all his leading characters in this manner, 
as in Downright, Merecraft, Eitherside, Wouldbe, 
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Brainworm, Ferret, &c., names which are as 
coarse and inartistic as those of John Bunyan. 

It must be admitted that Shakspeare, with that 
princely carelessness which characterizes so much 
of his ari in its outer form and technique, is not 
always observant of propriety in the choice of his 
names; but it is unfair to accuse him of ignorance 
or bad taste for introducing English names into 
plays in which the scene is laid abroad, as Belch 
and Aguecheek in Illyria, and Dogberry at 
Messina. When this occurs, they are invariably 
character-names, and the custom of the time not 
only sanctioned but expected it. Even Jonson 
saw no impropriety in introducing Sir Fastidious 
Brisk and Peter Onion into ‘Every Man in His 
Humour.’ The same rule appears to have applied 
also to what may be termed typical names. So, 
in the ‘Damon and Pitheus’ of Edwards, we have 
Jack, Snap, and Grimm the Collier; and in Lodge’s 
‘Wounds of Civil War,’ a story of the days of 
Sylla, we meet with Poppy, Curtall, and Pedro, 
the latter of whom speaks in broken French. 

The value of the name as an element of dra- 
matic construction seems to have been variously 
estimated by different writers. Out of Shak- 
speare’s thirty-five plays printed in the first folio, 
only six have any list of the dramatis persone. 
Jonson, on the contrary, was very particular in 
this matter, and always prefixed an elaborate 
table of the characters to his dramas. Marston 
also paid great attention to this point, and in 
the Address before the ‘ Malcontent,’ the scene of 
which is laid in Florence, even apologizes that he 
“has willingly erred in taking names different 
from that cittie’s families.” Ford was still more 
particular, and appends to his ‘ Love’s Sacrifice’ a 
list in which the derivation of each name is given, 
after the manner of the old editors of Plautus 
and Terence. 

It isa noticeable feature also of Shakspeare’s art 
that his tragedies alone take their titles from their 
chief heroes. Amongst his comedies there is no 
Tartufe or George Dandin. The taste of the 
succeeding age demanded a change; and in the 
copy of the second folio which belonged to 
Charles the First, the King had altered the titles of 
‘All’s Well,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘Twelfth Night, 
and ‘Much Ado,’ to ‘Mr. Parolles,’ ‘ Rosalinda,’ 
*Malvolio,’ and ‘ Benedick and Beatrix.’ 

The old audiences were sometimes very critical 
and sensitive upon the subject of names. In 
Jonson’s ‘New Inn,’ the name of the clever 
chambermaid, “Cis,” gave so much dissatisfaction 
that in the published version he was obliged to 
alter it to “ Prudence,” and in the new Epilogue 


appeals to those— 
who will not hiss 

Because the chambermaid was named “Cis.” 

We think it would have served our scene as true 

If, as it is, at first we'd called her Prue, 

For any mystery we there have found, 

Or magic in the letters or the sound. 

She only meant was for a girl of wit, 

T’ whom her lady did a province fit ; 

Which she would have discharged, and done as well, 

Had she been christened Jug, Grace, Doll, or Nell. 
Jonson’s affected purism in names is mentioned 
in Feltham’s reply to his Ode, written with especial 
reference to this play— 

Jug, Pierce, Peck, Fly, and all 

Your jests so nominal, 

Are things so far beneath an able brain, 

As they do show a strain 

Thro’ all th’ unlucky plot, and do displease 

As deep as Pericles. 
As we know ‘ Pericles’ to have been a very suc- 
cessful play, it is probable that the allusion here is 
to the name only. Did the transference of this 
name, with its noble associations, to the barbarian 
Prince of the mediaeval romance give offence to 
the classics? In this sense the allusion may have 
been a quid pro quo for Jonson. 

C. E:tiot Browne. 








SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
Tae general belief seems to have been that 
Sir Philip Sidney died poor and embarrassed. 
Fox Bourne says that he left a great many poor 
small creditors, and that though he died 17th 
October, 1586 (twenty-five days after Zutphen), his 
funeral at St. Paul’s was delayed till February, 





1587, when his brother-in-law, Sir F. Walsingham, 
had saved money enough to pay expenses. His 
father, Sir Henry, writes to Walsingham, 1582 :— 
“T am now fifty-four years of age, toothless and 
trembling, being 5,000/2. in debt, yea, and 30,0001. 
worse than I was at the death of my most dear 
king and master, King Edward the Sixth. I 
have not, from the crown of England, of my own 
getting, so much ground asI can cover with my 
feet—all my fees amount not to 100 marks a year.” 
This howl ends with “Dura est conditio servorum.” 
10th October, 1581, Sir Philip writes to Cecil:— 
“ My suit (of her majesty) is for 1001. a year in 
impropriations.”—Fox Bourne, 301, who adds:— 
“Some time before his death, Elizabeth granted 
him a sinecure, afterwards conferred on George 
Herbert.” Thus much Fox Bourne. Zouch (‘Memoirs 
of Sir P. Sidney,’ York, 1808) describes Sir Philip 
as poor. In ‘Sidneiana’ (Nicol Shakespeare Press, 
1837), in the “Memorial of Thomas Nevitt to the 
Earl of Leicester,” we read, “ About the year ’84, 
y‘ noble Father departed this life, and ymeadiatly 
after it pleased God to take out of this life y* noble 
brother, Sir Philipp Sidney, whose executors, viz., 
the now Lady Clanrickard (Sidney’s widow) and 
Sir Francis Walsingham, carried away goodes at 
Penshurst, &c. 20,0001. 
* * * * * 

“ Here ensueth a particular of the lands which 
came unto you by y* noble father and brother 
deceased 

“%**%* [ands iu Sussex which Mr. Rodway 
had a lease of, per annum 201. 

“Lands uppon the 
annum =. : ~ -» ° 

¥ * x * 

“ Brightling 10]z. per ann. 

“ Michelmershe, 701i. 

“ Lands sold by y* honor 

“The landes uppon the downes in Sussex to 
Sir Thomas Sherley . : . ; 801i.” 

I was led to inquire into the Sussex possessions 
of Sir Ph, Sidney from a note in Dallaway’s 
Sussex, i. 189: “By an inquisition, p. mort., taken 
on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, of heroic fame, 
in the 29th (sic) of that queen (Elizabeth), it ap- 
peared that he had holden of the crown ‘maneria 
de South et West Hertinge (Harting) cum hundredo 
de Dumford et advocat’ ecclesiz tent’, ut de manerio 
suo de Bilderton.’” 

At the Record Office is an Inquisition Roll of 
extraordinary length, numbering six parchments, 
and so large as to need folding, of the Sussex lands 
of Sir P. Sidney (Inquis. 30 Eliz. second Part, No. 53. 
Sussex Phi. Sidney, p. 227). A subsequent com- 
mission was also issued. The numerous manors 
and lands in Sussex of which he died possessed 
would have enabled him to have married Stella, and 
saved her from Rich. 

There is an interesting but imperfect manuscript 
(B 433 Rawlinson) at the Bodleian Library, which 
formerly belonged to Sir Ed. Bysshe, and which 
gives, at pp. 374-391, a complete analysis of the 
inquisition Roll of the Record Office :— 

“Sir Philipp Sydney’s lands in Sussex. Died 
17 8b" 28 El: Elizabeth, wife of Roger, Duke of 
Rutland, daughter and heir. 

“1, Manor of Robertsbridge (Rob’tesbridge) with 
site and precincts of monastery , . 641i. 

“2. Manors of Madersham and Beckley, Pease- 
marshe and Egginton, Tent called Witters Tent, 
lands, marshes, in p’ish of Pleydon, Manor of 
Wene, and Mill called Wynhamfen, land called 
La Denne, land called Fereland; Manor and mes- 
suage or tent called Udyham, and Manors of Sander 
and Sutton and site of Hospital chapel or chantry 
of S James, and x acres of land, called ‘the 
spittle land,’ also the chapel or chauntry belonging. 
Manor of Woodruffe and appurtenances. A cert” 
piece of land called Monklands Marsh and Upland, 
in P’ish of Stone, lands and past. called Ronnden, 
and Rectory of Swaleherst, and 6 pieces of arable 
land, and Brookenland called ‘le p'sonage brooke,’ 
‘brooke barne croft,’ ‘well field,’ ‘greate cowne,’ 
‘little downe,’ and ‘tancroft’; and 5 pieces of 
land arable and Brooke lands, called Churchfields, 
Porterwishe, Webshales, and 10 pieces of pasture 


Downes in Sussex, per 


801i. 


land called ‘ Wellamfields,’ ‘ Wattlefields,’ 
‘Tanners Croft,’ ‘greate Marg’nys-wood,’ ‘little 
Marg’nys-wood,’ ‘Longe Whale Hole,’ ‘Fenst- 
ings,’ ‘Calcotts,’ ‘Wimblecotts,’ ‘Cotwells,’ 
and tent called ‘ Farme-barne’; and demesne of 
Lambherst in part and land, called ‘ Blackstock’; 
and all other manors, messuages, lands, ten'*, and 
hered** whereever in Robtebridge, Salehurst, Uhurst, 
Nothiam, Beckley, Peasemarshe, Brede, Selescombe, 
Sedlescombe, Udymer, Battell, Rundfield, Watling- 
ton, Brightlinge, Burwashe, Sutton, Tiseherst, 
Lambherst, Chittingly, Waldane, Bodyam, Hel- 
lingly, Udiam, Bexhill, Snargate, Romney, Stone, 
Snave, Iverherst, Pleydon, Estgulford, Promehill, 
Pett, Gestlinge, Fowley, Icklesham, Bemenden, 
Ronnden, Sandherst, Hawkherst, and Rye in 
Sussex and Kent, or elsewhere held under Crown 
grant to s? monastery or Abbey of Robtesbridge 
in chief . : ‘ . ° 76li. 16s. 18d. 
“3. Manors of Swanbarrowe Forde and 
Hosvers ° . ; 16li. 10s, 
“4, Sefn (? Sevenoaks) val . 6s. 8d. 
“5. Manor of Kingston near Lewes . - 3s. 
“6. Manor of Hangleton of Thomas Lord Arun- 
dell and Ed. Lord Bergavenny of his Barony of 
Lewes. ; ‘ : : 15li. 10s. 
“7, Manor of Northstoke _ . 5lt. 10s, 
“8, Manor of Milton als Muddleton and Lulling- 
ton als Loynton . : : 15lv. 6s. 8d. 
“9. Manor of Tanners. 101i. 3s. 
“10. Manor of Langney Duf . - 21k, 
“11. Manor of Preston Beckelwyn under M of 
Estgreenwich , : , - 6li, 138, 4d. 
“12. Manor of Michelham or Muchelham parke- 
gate . . . , : . - Old. 10s, 
“13, Manor of Boreham, Wartlinge, and Roke- 
land . . ‘ : : : » 261i. 
“14, Rectory of Lingfeeld als Linfeeld als Lind- 
feild, Deanery of South Mallinge Lindfeeld ; Chan- 
cellor, South Mallinge, Liudfei'd ; Treasurer, South 
Mallinge, Lindfeild ; Frecenter, South Mallinge, 
Lindfeild . R . ° . 3li. 6s. 8d. 
“15. Ashcombe . . ‘ . 138. 4d. 
“16. Part of Manor of Mechingeand Brighthelm- 
ston, als Brighthemston and Lewes 10/i. 133. 4d. 
“17, 4% Part of Barony Manor and Castle of 
Lewes, and 4t* Part of borough of the town of 
Lewes ; ‘ ‘ . : ‘ 6s. 8d. 
“18, Hundred and ‘ visusfrancplege’ of Iffield, 
and half hundred of Loxfield, under M of Est 
greenwich ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 13s. 4d. 
“19. One capital messuage and } of lands 
and tens in South Mallenge, under M of Est 
grenewich ‘ ; ; ; 26s. 8d. 
“20. 5 messuages under manor of Borough of 
Lewes, ‘Le Vyne’ (tent Rich? Amherst), messuage 
and shop (officina), ‘A smith’s forge’ (tent Hen. 
Townsend) . ° ‘ ‘ ; . 33s. 
“21. Lands and tent called Ashcombe Farme als 
Smythweeke in St Maries Weston . . 26s, 
“22. All those lands and ten** called Ringmer 
parke in Ringmer ° ‘ ; : . Sli. 
“23. One messuage and cert" lands called the 
Old parke in Chaly (Chailey) and Barcombe, under 
M of Est grenewich . ° . ° . dli. 
‘24. 3 Messuages and cert® lands called ‘ God- 
freyes Chauntrye’ in Winchelsey and Westham, 
under M of Neth (Neath), in county of Glamor- 
gan. . . . . . : + 403. 
“25. Cert" lands and ten** called ‘Sextrey 
land’ in Hellingly, Willmington, Waraock, 
Ferington (?), and Domeashe, under M of Est 
grenewich . " > ‘ . 3li. 6s. 8d. 
“26. Cert" lands and ten called Barwicke and 
Foxholes in Farley and Pett : . . 30s. 
“27. Oae Mess* or tent and all those lands, ten** 
and hered** called ‘Kennetts’ in Maresfield and 
Fletchinge, held by John Gage under M of Mares- 
field . . ° ‘ , : . 26s. 8d. 
“28, Cert® lands and ten* called ‘ Longlands,’ 
‘Courthook,’ and ‘ Pilchers,’ in Willingsdon and 
Lam’ghley (Lamberley?) under M of Enfield, co. 
Middlesex . Se ‘ ‘ . 6s. 8d. 
“29, One messuage and certain lands pertaining 
thereto, called Blackfenne, Rotingham, and Shickells 
in Maresfeild under Tho. Coulstock of his M of 
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30. Cert lands in Pachem als le Windbearke in 
Maresfeilds , . : ° . 8s. 
“31, Messuage and cer‘ lands in Horsham called 
Combe and Colstaple, held under Rich* Bartelott 
[probably an ancestor of present Sir Walter Bar- 
telott, M.P. for West Sussex] of his manor of 
Denne, at rent of xxiii® . . ; .” 4h, Qe, 
“32, One messuage and cert® lands called ‘ Water- 
man’s Tente’ in Bodyham, held under Sir Ralph 
Bosvileand Tho. Levett of his M of Bodyham 12s. 
“33. All those lands that lately were p’cell of the 
lands of the Fraternity of St. Katerine and c® other 
lands called Chauntry Jands and Redgehill in Est- 
grinsted, held under M of Estgrenwich Gli, 
“34. One messuage and half lands belonging 
thereto, calle? Pollishill, Sluttsmead, and Le Hooke 
in Withiham . , , ° : . 26s. 8d. 
“ 35, Rectoriesof Estgrinsted, Kingston, Pedings- 
hee, Chiddingly, South Mallinge, Fletchinge and 
Rye, held under M of Estgrenewich 23/i. 13s. 4d. 
“36. C" porcions of Tithes of grain and hay in 
Wallands near Lewes and in Allington, held as 
above . . ‘ . : ‘ . . dla. 
“ 37, Advowson of the Church of Ripe held under 
Crown ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ , 2 « xij. 
“38, Advowson of Churches of Buxted, Hart- 
fields, St Peter Mane, Weston and S* John’s 
under Castle of Lewes : Iffeild, Tellescombe, Tor- 
ringe and Denton, held of M of Estgrenewich xijd. 
“39. Advowsons of vicarages of Estgrinsted, 
Hartinge, Fletchinge, Rottingden, Westham, Wil- 
lingdon, Chiddingly, Rye, Iford, Kingston, and 
Lindfeild, held as above , P ‘ a 
“40. Advowson of Vicarage of Westfeild, held 
inchief ; , , ‘ ; . iliijd, 
“41. Hundreds of Willingdon, Dill als Till, 
Longbridge, Totnonse (?), Rushmanden, Estgren- 
sted, and Hartfeeld , ‘ , . li. 
“42. Manor of Framfeild and 50 acres of land 
and bose. in p’ish of Framfeild (infra p’m de Broyle) 
p’cell of M of Framfeild held in chief 4li. 
“43. Fourth part of Manor of Hovendeane 40s, 
“44, Three p’cells of land called Hindalls als 
Cropstead in Maresfeeld, held by John Glaye of 


M of Maresfeild, by fee only ‘ ‘ 


Total . 3641%, 17s, 8d. 
By a comparison of 39 with 41, it is evident 
that “ Hortinge” in the former is an error for 
“ Hartficld.” Dallaway’s blunder in assigning 
the manors of South and West Harting to Sir 
Philip Sidney is evident when we turn to p. 184 
of the same MSS. (Rawlinson, B 433), where, under 
date of death (8 July, 30 Elize.), it is recorded 
that Sir Francis Fortescue, who had married 
Dorothy Ford, of Uppark (buried in Harting 
Church, 14th April, 1586), co-heiress with Mag- 
dalen, died seized of a “ moiety of manors of South 
Harting and West Hartinge, in Hundred of Demp- 
ford, with advowson of Church of South Harting, 
as under his manor of Bilderton.” Dallaway, 
therefore, has confounded Sir F. Fortescue with 
Sir P. Sidney. However, as Sir Francis For- 
tescue was not buried with his wife, who died in 
the same year—1586,—is it just possible that he 
may have died on the plains of Flanders, and thus 
be not altogether unconnected with the illustrious 
name of Sidney ? H. D. Gorpon, 








AMERICAN PUBLISHERS IN CANADA. 
London, July 20, 1876. 

Tr bas lately become the practice of American 
publishers in making bargains with English authors 
to insist that their purchase of eaily sheets for 
America shall include the unrestricted right to sell 
their editions in Canada, and, in many instances, 
English authors have yielded to the temptation of 
a very moderate extra fee to grant this field to the 
control of American enterprise. This has surely 
been done without due consideration, for there are 
many very obvious reasons why it should not be 
done :— 

1. It is virtually granting copyright to an 
American citizen of an English author’s work in 
Canada. e 

2, It is an injury to the English publisher, who, 





although not legally restricted, is actually excluded 
from the Canadian market by the intrusion of an 
authorized, opposing, and cheaper edition. 

3. In the case of a work which would bear 
reprinting in Canada, it is an injury to the Cana- 
dian publisher, who would otherwise arrange with 
the English author for a separate Canadian 
edition, 

4. It is a further injury to the Canadians, 
because it tends to nullify the new Canadian Copy- 
right Act, which certainly provides an absolute 
bonus for English authors which did not exist 
before, and the benefit of which to Canadians 
this mode of circumventing Canadian publishers 
effectually destroys. 

5. It should be remembered, too, that, with very 
creditable liberality, the Canadians introduced the 
following clause into their Act, for the sole benefit 
of American publishers :—‘The importation of 
newspapers and magazines published in foreign 
countries, and containing, together with foreign 
original matter, portions of British copyright works 
republished with the consent of the author or his 
assigns, or under the law of the country where 
such copyright exists, shall not be prohibited.” 

Thus American magazines and newspapers, con- 
taining English copyright matter, are legally 
admitted to free circulation in the dominion of 
Canada. And American publishers having got 
this important foothold in Canada, instead of 
being satisfied with such a very valuable conces- 
sion made to them, now seem rather unreasonably 
to claim free admission, and, as far as English 
authors can give them, exclusive admission for their 
reprints in book form. Surely this is a kind of 
encroachment which requires only to be under- 
stood to be resisted by English authors. 

6. English authors can by no means get copy- 
right in the United States, and at best can only 
get some kind of bonus for “ early sheets,” whilst, 
as has been shown above, they afford the American 
publishers an actual, if not legal, copyright in our 
own territory. Moreover, the bonus thus 
derived for the Canadian market can be no real 
benefit to them, because their property at home 
will, of course, be diminished in proportion as 
they thus restrict their home publishers’ field of 
operation. The next step of American publishers 
will be by the same process to secure English 
copyrights in England. 

It is, of course, now pretty well known that 
American editions of English authors can always 
be admitted into Canada on payment of the 
moderate duty of 124 per cent., except only when 
books are arranged for to be reprinted in Canada 
under the Canadian Copyright Act, in which case 
American reprints are absolutely prohibited. 

OBSERVER. 








SALE. 

THE library of the late Rev. C. H. Craufurd, 
Rector of Old Swinford, Worcestershire, sold lately 
under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge, was remarkable for its specimens of the 
skill of the most eminent binders, amongst which 
need only to be enumerated Deseuil, Padeloup, 
Derome, Capé, Bauzonnet, Trautz, C. Lewis, C. 
Smith, J. Mackenzie, J. Clarke, and F. Bedford, 
The 1,257 lots sold for 6,229/. 17s. 6d., the beauty 
of the binding causing in many instances high 
prices. Amongst the articles eagerly contested 
were the following: Biblia Latina, printed in 
1472, by P. Schoiffer, 24/. 10s—Bochas’ Fall of 
Princes, printed in 1527 by Pynson, 40/. 10s.— 
Book named the Royall, printed in 1507 by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, 40/. 10s.— Burns’s Poems, first 
edition, 69/., being the highest price a copy has 
ever sold for.—Caxton’s Dictes and Sayengis of 
the Philosophres, with five leaves in fac-simile, by 
Harris, 87/.—Chaucer’s Works, printed in 1542 
by Bonham, 211. 15s.—Clutterbuck’s Hertford- 
shire, large paper, 35/.—Coryate’s Crudities, first 
edition, 241. 5s,— Dedekinde’s Schoole of Slovenrie, 
34/.-—De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols., first 
edition, 25]. 10s.—Dibdin’s Reminiscences, illus- 
trated, 30/.—Ditz des Philosophes, 18/., being the 


| same copy which sold in the Libri sale for 6/. 5s,— 





——— 
Drake's York, large paper, 30/.—Floure of th 
Commandements of God, printed in 152] 
Wynkyn de Worde, but first leaf in fac-simile 
291. 10s. — Gould’s Humming Birds, 62], 2 
Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 62/—Grep. 
ville Catalogue, on large paper, 33/. 103— 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, with the Cadiz Voy 
241. 5s.—Hardyng’s Chronicle, 221. 10s.— Higden’s 
Polycronicon, printed in 1495 by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 114/.— Holbein Icones Veteris Testamenti, 
first edition, 26/. 10s,—Holinshed’s Chroni 
first edition, map in fac-simile, and wanting two 
leaves, 461. 10s. ; second edition, 2 vols. 26], 
Homeri Opera, Greece, editio princeps, 90/.—Hore 
in Usum Taronensem, printed in 1488 by Verard, 
with one leaf in fac-simile, 26/. 10s.—Hylton’s 
Scala Perfectionis, printed in 1507 by Julian 
Notary, 22/. 10s.—La Fontaine, Contes et Nou. 
velles, 317. 10.—Le Fevre, Hystoires Troyennes, 
38/. 10s.—Locke on the Human Understanding, 
first edition, with author’s autograph letter, 
5l, 12s. 6d.—Marlborough Gems, 25/.—Milton’s 
Comus, first edition, 49/. 10s, — Missale Saris. 
buriense, folio, 1555, 38/. 10s.; 4to., 1555, 231. 53,— 
Napier’s Peninsular War, with 5 autograph letters 
to General Craufurd from Sir J. Moore, Duke of 
Wellington, Sir C. Stewart (Marquis of London. 
derry), aud Sir T. Picton, 51/.—Ovide, par Banier, 
291.— Plutarque, traduit par J. Amyot, 33),— 
Purchas his Pilgrimes, with the rare frontispiece, 
641. 10s—Racine, (Euvres, morocco, by Derome, 
91. 15s., whilst a copy in calf by the same binder 
sold for 1/. 10s. only.— Shakspeare’s Plays, first 
folio, imperfect, 119/.; Second folio, 42/.; Third, 
731; Fourth, 19/.—Shaw’s Staffordshire, 2 vols. 
37/.—Surtees’s Durham, 48/.—Verstegan’s Odes, 
241.— Voragine Legenda Aurea, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, 29/.—Walton’s Angler, the 
first five editions, 1OO/. 








THE GREAT LORD FAIRFAX, 

Mr. T. B, Guwy, in his notice (Atheneum, p. 
49) of the interesting MS. volume lately added to 
the Bodleian Library, has fallen into several errors 
through confounding the second with the third 
Lord Fairfax. The letters signed “ Mary Fairfax’ 
were no doubt written by the wife of Ferdinando, 
second Lord Fairfax. This lady was the daughter 
of Edmund, first Earl of Mulgrave, and pre- 
deceased her husband, who married a second wife, 
and died March 13, 1647; and it is probable that 
letter 26, written by Mrs. Widdrington, and dated 
March 23, 1646 (16477), really refers to her own 
father’s death, and not, as Mr. Gunn supposes 
(under the idea that this Lord Fairfax was the 
Fairfax who lived to assist the Restoration), to the 
death of her husband’s father. 

The Lady Fairfax whose spirited behaviour at 
the trial of Charles the First, Mr. Gunn attributes 
to the writer of the letters signed “Mary Fairfax,’ 
was Anne, the daughter of Lord Vere, and wife 
of Thomas, third Lord Fairfax, and it was this 
lady’s only child, Mary, who became the wife of 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and not 
the Mary Arthington by whom the volume of 
letters was copied. It would have added to the 
interest of the letters printed in extenso if the 
dates could have been given. F. Huskissoy. 





FATHER PROUT’S LITERARY ADOPTIONS, 

Mr. Joun SHEEHAN’S letter, in the Atheneun 
of last week, is interesting, both as showing that 
the “Irish whiskey-drinker” is still decidedly 
alive, and ready to brandish a shillelagh in defence 
of an old friend ; and as recalling, by its somewhat 
peculiar system of logic, another brilliant Irish 
reasoner—the famous Rory O’Reilly—who, when 
his friend and fellow-worker, Michael Mulligan, 
was being tried for stealing Daniel O’Gorman’s 
“ laying duck,”—with feloniously roasting the same, 
and eating it stuffed with sage and onions stolen 
from the said Daniel O’'Gorman’s onion beds,— 
rushed heroically into court, exclaiming, “‘ What! 
Mike Mulligan steal a duck! Ah! your honour 
doesn’t know Mike at all, at all; he’s a gintle 
man born, your honour, just like your honour'’s 
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gelf, and was allays above stealin’ a duck ; and as to 
a layin’ duck, your honour,— why that’s too tough 
for me/ many’s the shiny night we’ve bin out 
thegither—Mike and me—and never did I know 
Mike lay hands on anything less than a cock 
turkey in all my life, and then he’d allays blow the 
feathers fust, to see if it was plump and tender.” 
Such was Rory’s defence of Mike. Here is the 
Knight of Innishouen’s defence of the Padre. 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, in editing the new 
yolume called ‘ Final Reliques of Father Prout,’ 
ye, in fac-simile, a poem called ‘A ma Future,’ 
which, though found, in Father Prout’s hand- 
writing, among his few remaining papers, was 
written by Mr. Edwin Arnold. In directing 
attention to this in the Atheneum, and adducing 
the evidence in support of Mr. Arnold's claim to 
‘A ma Future,’ I did not, I confess, suppose it 
possible that any doubt could be entertained by 
the most sceptical mind as to the authorship of 
the poem. Yet Mr. Sheehan, as I read his letter, 
does entertain doubts on the subject, or rather he 
seems to try to establish the three following some- 
what conflicting propositions: First, that the poem 
in question was, most likely, not written by Mr. 
Arnold at all, but by some one else, perhaps by 
Father Prout ; secondly, that, as this same poem 
(which was perhaps written by Father Prout) was 
addressed to an imaginary wife in the clouds, it 
could not pussibly have been written by Father 
Prout, because he had no imaginary wife in the 
clouds, and because this singular carmen eroticum 
would have been, in his case, a love-picture very 
uncanonical ; and, thirdly, that having, in his 
time, stulen, “‘like a gintleman,” so many fine fat 
turkeys, in the shape of Latin Alcaic odes by 
Flemish Jesuits, and political lyrics by Irish 
M.P.s and serjeants-at-law, the Padre would be 
“above stealin’” Mr. Arnold’s little ‘‘ layin’ duck,” 
which he (the whiskey-drinker) considers to be 
lean and scraggy ; or the sage and onions of Mr. 
Arnold’s stuffing, which he (the whiskey-drinker) 
considers to be flavourless, And, if the logic here 
is the logic of Rory and of Topsy-turvy land, the 
letter is none the less interesting as revealing the 
method of work of aonce-famous classical humourist, 
and as the whimsical production of a man who, 
though never as famous as he ought to have been, 
is almost as good a classical humourist himself. 
Yet surely nothing can be clearer than the 
teaching of the facts, even as they may be picked 
out of Mr. Sheehan’s own letter. A dozen words 
will record it. On the 25th of May, 1856, Father 
Prout read, ina volume of Mr. Arnold’s poems 
just then published, a poem called ‘A ma Future,’ 
and liked it enough to make a copy of it for 
future reference, but in so doing omitted one 
stanza, Mr. Jerrold, fiading it among the Father’s 
papers, under somewhat peculiar circumstances, 
printed it as a genuine production of Prout’s, 
THEODORE WatTTSs. 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 
Paris, July 18, 1876. 

You are acquainted with the saying of that old 
ass of an Academician who, speaking to a living 
author, whose book he had never opened, said to 
him, as he readjusted his wig, “Je ne lis plus, 
Monsieur ; je relis.” 

France, thank Heaven, is not so foolish nor so 
absurdly pedantic as that, She would like nothing 
better than to read something new, but there is 
not much placed on her table, and, in spite of her 
Wishes, she is furced to re-read more than she 
reads, 

Between the political crisis, which is calming 
down, and the religious crisis, which is daily grow- 
ing more bitter, we have a crise de librairis 
rétrospective, and, one may say, a movement 
towards the past. There is no greater amount of 
printing done for any class than in usum Delphini, 
~for that universal suffrage, that emancipated 
multitude, which does not yet reign, but which is 
Seriously preparing itself to reign over France. 

Under Louis the Eighteenth and Charles the 
Tenth our fathers— worthy men, blessed with strong 





stomachs—devoured Voltaire and swallowed Rous- 
seau in the undigested editions of Touquet. 
Nowadays the menu of the popular feast is more 
varied, more choice, and infinitely better served. 
While the Hachettes, those Aldi of the nineteenth 
century, fixed by definite editions the text of 
Greek, Roman, and French classics, M. Daffis, the 
successor of Jannet, contioues his collection of 
literary curiosities in the “ Bibliothéque Elzéviri- 
enne”; M. Lemerre, the beloved publisher of the 
Neoparnassians, launches anew “Collection Jannet”; 
M. Jouaust,a charming man and a true connoisseur, 
whom I have the honour to have had as a pupil 
for a fortnight (for I have been a teacher, and I 
followed that profession, the first of all, for six 
weeks), my very amiable and very learned pupil, 
M. Jouaust, reprints on beautiful paper, with a 
small number of perfect cuts, ‘Les Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles,’ ‘Manon Lescaut,’ ‘The Sentimental 
Journey,’ ‘Paul et Virginie, ‘L’Imitation de 
Jésus Christ.’ Messrs. Glady Brothers have also 
published the ‘Imitation,’ in company with M. Louis 
Veuillot. In afew months M. Jouaust will bring 
out an edition of the Romans of Voltaire, with a 
Preface, with which I have promised to take all 
possible pains. We re-read! Yesterday, from 
morning till evening, I re-read, upon the banks of 
the Cher at Veretz, in the midst of peasants of 
Touraine, Paul Louis Courier, whose works are the 
flower of maliceand French grace, then in the magni- 
ficent palace of Chenonceau, where a young and 
brilliant deputy, with an English name and a 
French heart, M. Wilson, played the rdéle of the 
Valois with as much esprit as magnificence. It 
would really be impossible to re-read the pam- 
phleteer of 1821 in a better place, or better 
company, or more gaily than we did. 

Among the guests who drank in a constitutional 
fashion the health of the President of the Republic, 
in excellent Vouvray, was M. Auguste Ménard, 
the lucky finder of two manuscripts of which the 
literary world is beginning to talk much. He is 
a young man who translates Shakspeare into good 
verse, but who might have continued that exercise 
a long time without losing his incognito, had not 
Bossuet come to the rescue. For fourteen francs, 
that is, a little less than twelve shillings, M. Mé- 
nard bought a volume printed and bound, the heures 
of Marie Thérése, the wife of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and two big manuscripts, forming together seven 
hundred to eight hundred pages quarto. The 
first is dated 1684, and the second 1686. The 
one is a commentary on Juvenal, the other on 
Persius; and both, although in the  hand- 
writing of a captain in the Guards of the Grand 
Monarque, named Compaing, are manifestly works 
of Bossuet. I have turned them over with keen 
delight. You will soon read them in London, for 
M. Firmin Didot is going to print them, and you 
will find that the eloquence of Bossuet is not 
wholly derived from the Scriptures. The author 
of the ‘Oraisons , Funébres’ and the ‘ Discours 
sur |’Histoire Universelle’ drew much of his in- 
spiration from Juvenal. In a week’s time or so 
I shall send you an interesting notice which 
M. Didot and M. Auguste Ménard are writing 
together, under the title of ‘ Bossuet Inconnu.’ 

My old friend Sarcey, the sturdiest and most 
prolitic of journalists, has published within the 
last three months, through Calmann Lévy, three 
editions in succession of a little tale, very bright 
and pathetic, ‘Etienne Moret.’ It is the story of 
one of our comrades of the Kcole Normale called 
Lamm, whom poverty drove to suicide. He was 
the secretary of that sham philosopher, Victor 
Cousin, who did not give him enough to live on; 
and when his body was found in the Seine, there 
was not a penny in his pockets. Sarcey, Taine, 
Assollant, Weiss, Prevost Paradol, and myself hid 
a high esteem for this amiable and modest fellow, 
son of a poor little Jewish pedlar in the neighbour- 
hood of Metz. Early left an orphan, he reached 
the Ecole Normale, like the rest of us, by a 
succession of vigorous efforts. We are glad that 
his memory, if not his name, is preserved in a 
book well put together and well written. A new 
volume by Sarcey will appear in a few days, ‘Le 





Piano de Jeane.’ It consists of three or four 
stories, very prettily turned, and pervaded by an 
irony that is at times a little bitter ; but all is not 
sugar in this life, and Chambertin itself has a 
bitterness that gourmets like. 

Our judges who, without knowing it, labour to 
extend the domain of the jury, and to give to simple 
misdemeanants the guarantees which are the privi- 
lege of criminals, have just condemned a young 
poet of great talent, M. Jean Richepin, to a month’s 
imprisonment and a fine of five hundred francs, 
His book, ‘La Chanson des Gueux,’ will not, I 
feel sure, be seized in England ; therefore read it. 
I can praise it with a quiet conscience, although 
three magistrates have pronounced it contrary to 
good morals, There is a touch of André Chéaier, 
and of Alfred de Musset too, in this young man, 
bizarre and bold,—this paradoxical philosopher, 
this independent prosodist, whom the justice of the 
most sptirituel people in the world punishes as if 
he had stolen a snuff-box in an omnibus. 

People are reading, and I recommend to you two 
big volumes of letters of X. Doudan. This X. is 
to ninety-nine out of every hundred Frenchmen 
unknown ; but he is certainly no ordinary man. 
Originally a maitre d'études, or répétiteur, at 
Paris, along with St, Marc Girardin, M. de Sacy, 
Poirson, the historian of Henri LV., and perhaps M. 
Cuvillier Fleury, he became tutor in the family of 
the Duc Victor de Broglie, the only statesman of 
that name, and his Chef de Cabinet at the Education 
Office and the Foreign Office, a guest and friend of 
the house till his death. People ask how this 
keen-witted politician and cultivated man of 
letters did not enter the Academy, at the door of 
which he used to gaze fondly. Friend of the most 
influential doctrinaires, servant of a family 
academic from father to son, quite sterile as an 
author, and wholly unknown to the public, 
he had an unimpeachable right to a seat. Besides, 
he had an undisguised detestation for Victor 
Hugo, George Sand, Balzac, and all the original 
writers of his time. 

Perhaps he sank in the esteem of the illustrious 
company he was placed in owing to that hatred 
of common-places, that horror of platitudes and 
banalité, which render his correspondence interest- 
ing. He understood the eighteenth century, and 
boldly did battle for Voltaire in a society which 
the clerical spirit was fast invading. In full day- 
light he saw clearly into the political state of his 
time, and sometimes he seemed endowed with a 
prophetic spirit. In 1840 he announced the 
Second Empire, and on the morrow of Sadowa he 
began to tremble for Alsace and Lorraine. In 
1871 the follies of the Commune touched his h»ad, 
and from that moment he ceased to reason; but he 
had been a man of sense and esprit and of taste 
in spite of certain prejudices and unfair views. 
Upon politics, morals, education especially, he 
wrote some charming pages. And then, with 
what delicious and half fatherly authority he 
writes to his dear pupil, the Prince Albert de 
Broglie, the future inventor of ordre moral, ‘Ta 
sotte figure me manque; j'ai besoin de voir ta 
sotte figure.” EpMonp Apovut. 








Literary Gossip. 
THE Fortnightly Review for August, we are 
told, will contain an article by the editor, 


Mr. Joha Morley. The subject is Robes- 
pierre, and it will be treated at considerable 
length. 

A voLuME of selected sermons preached by 
Dr. Farrar during his headmastership of 
Marlborough College will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, The 
sermons are on topics connected with school 
life. 

Miss Ruopa AND Miss AGNES GARRETT 
are to publish, before very long, a Handbook 
of Domestic Decorative Art. 


An English edition of the ‘Life, Letters, 
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and Journals of George Ticknor’ has been in 
the press for some time, and will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


In the autumn will be published, at Dresden, 
“Dr. Martin Luther’s First and Oldest Lec- 
tures on the Psalms of the years 1513-1516. 
From the Autograph Latin MS. in the Public 
Library at Dresden: with Fac-simile in 
photo-lithography.” This work will make us 
acquainted with some of Luther's earlier 
writings, of which so little is known. It con- 
tains the first lectures on the Psalms, under- 
taken at the desire of Johann von Staupitz. 
This remarkable work passed from the pos- 
session of Luther’s grandson, Johann Ernst 
Luther, into the Royal Public Library at 
Dresden, 200 years ago. It dates from the 
time when Luther’s opinions were Catholic 
and monkish, and but a few passages hint at 
the coming change. 

A soMBRE anniversary is this year to be 
celebrated by Antwerp, that of the plunder- 
ing of the city by the Spanish soldiery, 
November 4, 1576. The Council have offered 
a prize of 1,000 francs for the best history 
of this event, to be written in Flemish, and 
in a manner which may interest and attract 
the people. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Inverness 
Gaelic Society, which has just been held, Pro- 
fessor Blackie in the chair, it was stated that 
the Celtic Chair Fund now exceeded 8,500/. 
The amount has thus been increased by about 
500/. since we made an announcement in 
reference to it in April last. 


Mr. Jonn DA Costa, late senior partner in 
the firm of Ashburner & Co., of Calcutta, is 
about to publish a pamphlet on the financial 
condition of India, especially addressed to 
Indian bondholders and other persons inter- 
ested in the subject. A preface recommend- 
ing the pamphlet to the consideration of the 
public will bear the signatures of Sir George 
Campbell, Sir Charles Wingfield, and other 
Indian authorities. 

Messrs. WaitTtaker & Co. have nearly 
ready for publication a handy volume of 
‘Familiar French Quotations, Proverbs and 
Phrases,’ of which a large impression is being 
printed. 

Mr. Herworty Dixon will commence a 
series of articles on ‘‘ The Recovery of Pales- 
tine” in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Russet, who for the last 
thirty years or so has edited the Scotsman, 
and made it the most influential political 
paper in Scotland, died of heart disease last 
Tuesday. Mr. Russel was born in 1814, and 
was bred a printer, but early in life became 
a journalist. 


WE regret to announce the death, at Acton, 
last Saturday night, of Mr, Patrick Harry 
Gordon, editor of the Madras Atheneum and 
Daily News. le was educated at Harrow, 
and was the third son of Mr. Gordon, of 
Buthlam, in the county of Aberdeen. He 
went to India in 1863, and became editor of 
the Atheneum and Daily News in 1873. In 
May last, he came home in broken health. 
But it was too late. He was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery last Tuesday. His death is 
a great loss to the Indian press. 

THE Rev. W. W. Gill, author of ‘Myths 
and Songs of the Pacific,’ is about to publish 





in an independent form his experiences in 
New Guinea. 

Messrs. Hansarp's Monthly List of Parlia- 
mentary Papers for June comprises sixty-five 
Reports and Papers, forty-eight Bills, and 
twenty-two Papers by Command. Among the 
first, Returns of al! Places where School Boards 
have been Established, and of all School Boards 
ordered to be Formed are for the year 1875. 
The remainder are for the present year. We 
note a Return of Population, Areas, and In- 
habited Houses, and of the Numbers and Ages 
of Males in 1871; a Return of the Number of 
Churches Built or Restored, at a Cost Exceed- 
ing 5007, since the year 1840; Report and 
Evidence on the Toll Bridges over the River 
Thames ; Report and Evidence on Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidation ; Return ofthe A mount Votedin the 
Year 1875-6 for Scientific Investigations ; and 
Report from the Select Committee on the 
Railway Passenger Duty. Among the Bills, 
that for Preventing the Pollution of Rivers is 
probably the most important. The Papers by 
Command contain Part III. of Commercial 
Reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls, and 
Part II. of the Commercial Reports from Her 
Majesty's Secretaries of Embassy and Lega- 
tion; Reports on Sugar Industry in Foreign 
Countries ; Report of the Inspectors of Mines 
for 1875; the Sixth Annual Report of the 
Deputy-Master of the Mint; and the Nine- 
teenth Annual Report of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 





SCIENCE 
_ > 
Science Made Easy. By Thomas Twining. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Unper this title “a series of familiar lectures on 
the elements of scientific knowledge most required 
in daily life” have been prepared by Mr. Thomas 
Twining, “in connexion with the Twickenham 
Economic Museum, for delivery at popular institu- 
tions, for the use of schools, and for home study.” 
Few men have devoted themselves with more 
zeal, or with greater purity of purpose, to the 
improvement of the working-classes, than the 
author of these lectures. We are sorry that the 
result of his labours has not been commensurate 
with his desires. So earnest an endeavour to 
secure “for steady persevering industry a well- 
earned mead of health and comfort” merits a more 
decided manifestation of good results than we fear 
has been witnessed by Mr. Twining. The cause 
of the comparative failure—for such it appears to 
be—is not far to seek. It lies in the defective 
early education of the large majority of the people; 
and defective, notwithstanding the Education 
Acts and Education Boards, the training of our 
children still continues to be. The signs by which 
ideas are to be expressed are systematically taught 
in all our schools, but in very few of them is there 
any attempt made to cultivate ideas. The memory 
is often very severely taxed, while the cultivation 
of tbe reflective powers of the mind is rarely 
thought of. Hence it is that the value of that 
kind of knowledge, which it is the purpose of 
those lectures to impart is not felt. Its value is 
not understood ; and, too frequently, the truths of 
science,— because their bearings on the every-day 
phases of life are not made evident in practice,—are 
regarded as unworthy of attention. Nothing can 
be clearer than the method adopted by Mr. Twin- 
ing in his endeavours, in these lectures, to bring 
home well-established and useful truths to the 
imperfectly educated mind. But still we fear, 
from our knowledge of “the little minds with 
which he has to deal,” that these lectures, simple 
as they are, will not form that “serviceable ground- 
work of practical science” which their author 
thinks they will prove to be. Space prevents our 





dwelling upon the difficulties which beset the 
teacher who aims at impressing, at an early age 
even the simplest truths of science. But we feel, 
as Mr. Twining himself feels, that those hindrances 
can only be overcome by the “schoolmaster, who 
can at least sort into grades of capicity the little 
minds with which he has to deal, and who can 
let his instruction grow gradually with their re. 
spective growth, taking time where time is needed, 
and repeating whatever can only be impressed 
repetition. The Introduction (really full of sug. 
gestive hints and good practical directions) and six 
lectures, are included in the four parts of ‘ Science 
Made Easy’ now submitted to us, and these are 
accompanied by a set of well-executed illustrative 
diagrams, which are very boldly printed in oil. 
colours. As a means for advancing to a special 
end, the lectures are well arranged, and the 
diagrams clearly drawn. The arrangements for 
the experiments are also to be commended, and it 
would appear that little was left to be desired, 
There is, however, that preliminary training which 
is absolutely required to prepare the mind to 
receive even the most simple of those truths of 
science. Unless the svil is properly treated, so 
as to fit it for the seed which is cast upon it, no 
healthful germination will ensue, and, notwith- 
standing the subsequent care and culture, the 
husbandman is not rewarded for his toils. 


Introduction to the Study of Chemical Philosophy: 
the Principles of Theoretical and Systematic 
Chemistry. By William A. Tilden, D.Sc. (Long- 
mans & Uo.) 


So many chemical text-books have recently sprung 
into being, that when another ventures to come 
forth we are led to seriously inquire whether there 
is really room for the little stranger. Messrs, 
Longmans’ series of “ Text-Books of Science,” to 
which the work before us belongs, is already rich 
in chemical manuals, They form, indeed, not less 
than one-third of the series yet published. We have 
the late Dr. Miller’s ‘Inorganic Chemistry,’ Prof. 
Bloxam’s ‘Metals,’ Dr. Armstrong’s ‘ Organic 
Chemistry,’ and two analytical text-books by Prof. 
Thorpe and Mr. Muir. But for all that, we are 
disposed to welcome the additional treatise which 
Dr. Tilden has just contributed to the series; for 
it occupies an independent position far removed 
from the well-worn road on which most chemical 
writings rup. If the student wants to know how 
to make oxygen or hydrogen he must not expect 
to find a line about it in Dr. Tilden’s text-book, 
The fundamental facts of the science are to be 
sought elsewhere; and it is with general prin- 
ciples, with the grand philosophic views of modern 
chemists, that the writer concerns himself in his 
present work. ‘“ My desire,” he writes ‘has been 
to assist the student in attaining to broad and 
philosophic views of chemistry as a whole, and to 
accustom him to regard it as one out of many 
branches of physical science rather than as a 
mystery standing apart from other studies.” 
Accordingly he dilates upon many subjects which, 
in ordinary chemical works, are disposed of in a 
few paragraphs, whilst a good deal of his matter 
is not to be found, so far as we remember, in any 
other clementary work. It strikes us, however, 
in reading the treatise, that there is often a want 
of continuity between the several chapters. We 
jump, for example, from the Law of Avogadro to 
the spectroscope, from atmolysis to chemical nomen- 
clature. Yet it must be admitted that it would 
not be easy to secure cohesion between subjects 
so varied as those which are here discussed ; and, 
fortunately, the information loses nothing in value 
by being conveyed in chapters which read like 
independent essays. It need hardly be said that 
the work is based on the most advanced lines of 
chemical thought. The molecular bypothesis is 
rigidly followed, and speaking of modern chemistry 
our author points out that “the science as it now 
stands may be regarded as a practical development 
of the molecular theory.” We observe that the 
writer has introduced the word selenion in the 
place of selenium, since the latter suggests, by its 
termination, some kinship with the metals, whilst 
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the new word has the advantage of conforming 
with the names of several other non-metallic 
elements—catbon, boron, and silicon. In closing 
Dr. Tilden’s work, we feel that he has 
throughout displayed much originality in the treat- 
ment of his subject, and has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a little manual which, to the thoughtful 
student, who has already made some progress in 
modern chemistry, must assuredly prove a treasury 
of information not readily accessible elsewhere. 








PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 
Beirut, Syria, July 1, 1876. 

I nAVE a feeling that what I call the tel system 
of the Jordan valley has never been dwelt upon or 
developed as it deserves to be. In the Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys, a city, in the Assyrian and Baby- 
Jonian times, presupposed a mound on which it 
was built. In the Old Testament, cities are 
several times mentioned as standing upon mounds, 
or tels, especially in connexion with the lowlands. 
The Canaanites lay along the Jordan valley 
(Numb. xiii. 29), but it is not to be supposed that 
they built their habitations on the flat land in the 
mud. It is, however, the most natural thing in 
the world to suppose that they would occupy the 
tels, or mounds, and if these did not already exist 
that they would construct them before building 
their cities. Beginning at the nortb, the first 
group of tels is about Lake Huleh, or Merom, some 
of which are artificial, since the supporting walls 
composed of great boulders laid in regular tiers 
are visible at some points. The next group is in 
the Succoth region ([ understand that there was 
both a town and a district called Succoth), just 
north of the Jabbok. At the mouth of Wady 
Zeika there is Tel el Hamma, which has ruins 
upon it. At the mouth of Wady Rajib, about one 
hour and a half north of the Jabbok, is Tel Amata, 
which also has ruins upon it. Nearly west of the 
mouth of Wady Zerka, in the great plain of the 
Jordan valley, which at this point is very wide, is 
Tel Deir Alla, on which are ruins with some 
remains of columns. Five or six miles north-west 
of this is Tel el Mizar, and one hour north-west of 
this again is Tel es Sadiyeh, the latter a remark- 
able mound in its shape, and so thickly covered 
with pieces of broken pottery of all ages and 
colours and qualities that they could easily be 
raked into heaps, Besides these there are others, 
and among them should be mentioned Tel Damieh, 
situated just below the Succoth plain, south of 
where the Jabbok enters the Jordan, and in the 
plain of the lower Ghor. If I could cut into 
two or three of these tels, I could prove or disprove 
certain things which, although very plausible, are 
still only matters of theory. But I cannot describe 
these mounds minutely, since I wish to speak at 
more length of the last interesting group which 
ison the great Shittim plain, at the north-east 
corner of the Dead Sea. Here are five tels, all of 
which have ruins upon them sufficient to show that 
they have been places of importance. Tel Nimrin 
is the most northern, and has been identified with 
Beth Nimrah. Five miles south of this is Tel 
Kefrein, and about three miles south of that is 
Tel er Rama; and my observations only corro- 
borate the suggestions of others, that this is iden- 
tical with the Beth Aram of Joshua xiii.27. Still 
further south is Suweimeh, not a tel, but a marshy 
place, where there are ruins. There are sufficient 
reasons for identifying this with the Beth Jeshimoth 
of Numbers xxxiii. 49. West of this irregular 
line—that is, between it and the Jordan—there are 
no mounds or ruins of any kind. The Israelites, 
In their last encampment, lay along from Beth 
Jeshimoth on the south to Abel Shittim on the 
north. From this latter place, sometimes called 
Shittim, and in Josephus’s time Abila, the spies 
Went forth to Jericho. This place was north of 
Beth Aram, and not so far north as Beth Nimrah. 
For several reasons, which I cannot mention here 
in detail, I should locate Abel Shittim at Tel 
Kefrein, This tel has an older name, which, how- 
ever, is seldom used by the modern Arabs. This 
tame is “Tel es Sharab,” #.¢., the Tell of Drink- 


ing, or the place where good water is abundant. 
The Hebrew word “ Abel” means a grassy place, 
or meadow, which implies an ample supply of 
water. East of Tel Kefrein and Tel er Rama are 
two other important tels, namely, Tel el Himmam, 
where there are ruins and a hot spring, and Tel 
Ektanu (the accent on the first syllable ek), where 
are some of the oldest ruins that I have yet seen 
in the country. Of the word “‘ Ektanu,’ the Arabs 
can give no account either of its meaning or origin, 
except they say that both the name and the place 
are very old. The word has, in fact, no meaniog 
in Arabic, which obliges us to look elsewhere for 
its origin and signification. It appears to be the 
Hebrew word “ki'in, which means “little” or 
“the little one.” This signification is appropriate 
for this te! as compared with the others. It is well 
known that the Pheenicians had cities bearing the 
name Katanu or Katane. The situation of this 
tel is noticeable from the fact of its being in the 
plain, but, at the same time, very near the moun- 
tains of Moab, which approach the Dead Sea at 
its north-east corner. The “ little city” to which 
Lot fled on the morning of the great catastrophe 
(Gen. xix.) was in the plain, and doomed to de- 
struction with the rest, but was spared because 
Lot, who had not time to flee to the mountain, 
wished to make it his temporary refuge. If the 
cities that were destroyed were at the north end 
of the Dead Sea, this Tel Ektanu would be exactly 
in the direction that Lot would take if his inten- 
tion was to hasten to the neighbouring hills for 
safety, and the distance also harmonizes with the 
time allowed the fugitive, namely, from dawn to 
sunrise. The fatal objection to all the hitherto 
proposed sites of the “little city” is that they are 
several times too far from the scene of the disaster, 
whether the cities are placed at the south or at 
the north end of the Dead Sea. 

I wish it understood that I do not propose to 
controvert the theory of any one with regard to 
this vexed question, but simply to state as briefly 
as possible some of the results of my personal and 
careful observations upon the ground during the 
months of March and April, 1876. It is nowhere 
stated in the Bible that these cities were sub- 
merged, and their sites are not to be looked for at 
the bottom of the Dead Sea. Again, it is now 
established beyond dispute that the surface of the 
Dead Sea was never less than it is at present. 
During past ages the surface bas gradually con- 
tracted to its present limits. Consequently the 
theory that the shallow water south of the penin- 
sula, or El Lisan, covers the sites of those cities, 
has no foundation, At the southern end of the 
sea there is a great salt marsh, and only a narrow 
belt of fertile land between it and the mountains, 
Besides, at that end there are no tels on which cities 
could have been built, and only very insignificant 
ruins. Five sites only are required ; and at the 
north end of the sea there is a vast fertile plain, 
with four tels (not counting Tel Nimrio) upon 
which are ruins, and one place besides which ies 
no marked tel], but where there are ruins, 1.¢., 
Suweimeh or Beth Jeshimoth. The Bible nowhere 
states that the sites of these cities were destroyed ; 
indeed, one of the doomed cities which was close 
to the others was saved. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that these sites were afterwards built upon, 
just as in the case of a burned city in modern 
times men donot hesitate to build again upon that 
site, provided it is an eligible one. Inthe time of 
Moses and Joshua, which was five centuries nearly 
after the time of Lot, we find cities upon this 
plain whose sites we are able to identify beyond 
any reasonable doubt. And it is perfectly natural 
and legitimate to suppose that these sites had been 
occupied from the remotest times. At the period 
just referred to, the most southern of these cities 
was Beth Jeshimoth, which means house of desola- 
tion, to which the present Arabic name, “ Suwei- 
meh,” i.c., dry land, desolate place, corresponds 
very nearly. But if these names are taken as sig- 
nificant of the character of the place, they are far 
from being appropriate ; hence I would suggest 


mind by the great catastrophe. But wherever 
Sodom and Gomorrah are finally located, five sites 
must be provided for, four of which shall represent 
the four cities that were destroyed, and one which 
must be in the same plain with the rest and very 
near them, and also nearer the mountain than the 
others, to represent the “little city” to which Lot 
fled for temporary refuge. The fact that one 
Hebrew word has been substituted for another 
identical with it in meaning, 7.c., Katan for Zoar, 
ought not to be urged as an objection to identify- 
ing Tel Ektanu with the site of the “little city,” 
provided all the other circumstances of the case 
point to it as the proper one. If this tel is taken 
as Zoar it will make intelligible what is said of 
Lot when he stood with Abraham on a hill near 
Bethel, and looked down the Jordan valley towards 
the Dead Sea (Gen. xiii. 10). As this verse is 
rendered in our English Bible, the meaning is not 
very clear; but it will become so if one will read 
all the middle portion of the verse as a parenthesis, 
as follows: “And Lot lifted up his eyes and 
beheld all the plain of the Jordan (that it was well 
watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt) until thou comest to 
Zoar.” The last clause qualifies the first. Lot 
saw all the plain of the Jordan as far as Zar, 
or until you come to Zoar. Zoar was the limit of 
his view in that direction, and must be on the 
north end of the Dead Sea ; for no human vision, 
unless miraculously aided, could reach to the 
southern end and distinguish anything; while 
from the point where he stood the greenness and 
beauty of the great Shittim plain are distinctly 
seen. By locating Zoar at this point, I think 
that light is thrown upon the view of Moses as 
indicated in Deut. xxxiv. The statement in this 
passage is very systematic. First Moses looked to 
the north, and saw Gilead and Naphtali; 
then to the west, and saw Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
all the land of Judah ; then to the south ; and he 
finishes by looking down upon “the plain of the 
valley of Jericho unto Zoar,” which lay almost at 
his very feet, supposing he stood upon the Seaghah 
summit. One, standing there, cannot fail to realize 
the force of the Hebrew words of the third 
verse, namely ciccar, which includes the plain on 
both sides of the river, and bikath (valley), 
which signifies a great cleft between mountains. 
The mountains appear as if they had been spread 
apart, and the plain been sunk far down between 
them. 

With regard to the maps of the Shittim plain, I 
have not seen any that are correct, nor are the names 
properly given. The plan which I have made of 
this section is on a large scale, as is that also of 
the Succoth region north of the Jabbok, which 
includes the interesting group of tels at that 
point. 

North of Wady Nimiin, at a distance of three 
or four miles there is a singular series of pits 
running across the plain in a straight line from 
east to west. Each pit is at present four or more 
feet in depth, perfectly round, and about thirty 
feet in diameter. The distance between the pits 
is about equal to their diameter, and only in a few 
cases did it prove to be more than that. There 
was formerly another series farther soutb, just on 
the north bank of the wady, of which only about 
a dozen remain. I judge this series has been 
nearly ruined by the washing and caving of the 
bank. The first series is double in the centre for 
about one-third of the length of the whole line. 
The above is a rough description ; but it is the 
best I can do withcut a plan. The Arabs havea 
long tradition as to their origin, which in substance 
is that they were connected with military opera- 
tions of a certain great Sheikh who lived in very 
remote times, who once was taken captive and 
lost his possessions, but was restored by the 
friendly assistance of a neighbouring Jewish king. 
I got the legend from two or three different Arabs 
who were very intelligent men, and have written 
it out in full. Sevan MERRILL. 








that they may have retained during thirty or forty 
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THE GOVERNMENT SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 

Tue voyage of the Challenger over and round 
the world, and her deep-sea exploration, are con- 
cluded. The learned Professor who so ably con- 
ducted the scientific portion of the Expedition 
has received the honour of knighthood, and what- 
ever may be said in depreciation of that distinction, 
there are but few who have so worthily earned it 
as Prof. Sir Wyville Thomson. But, although the 
voyage is ended, and the members that composed 
the ablestaff, both official, as connected withthe navy, 
and scientific, are scattered, the interest taken in 
the voyage has by no means diminished, and 
the issue of another Report by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, opportunely 
enough, almost coincided with the return of the 
vessel, and since our last notice (No. 2503) the 
voyage has been completed from Japan; but, 
previous to leaving that country, a dredging cruise 
was made in the Inland Sea, the result of which 
was not very satisfactory, animal life not being 
very prolific. 

On the 16th of June last year, the Expedition 
jeft Yokohama, and commenced sounding across 
the Pacific. As the United States Expedition, the 
Tuscarora, found, the depth is very great (nearly 
4000 fathoms) within a comparatively short 
distance of Japan, and then it varied between 
two and three thousand fathoms, until a position 
was reached nearly in a straight line from Japan, 
in lat. 38° 9’ N., long. 156° 25’ W. A serious loss 
in trawl-rope and trawls occurred on this part of 
the voyage ; on three different occasions the line 
broke, and 2,000, 1,400, and 3,700 fathoms were 
lost, and, what was also of consequence, a ther- 
mometer that had withstood the enormous pressure 
at a depth of 4,500 fathoms was accidentally 
broken. 

The Challenger now proceeded south to the 
Sandwich Islands, finding a depth of nearly 3,000 
fathoms until nearing the island, the sea-bottom 
consisting of the usual deep-water red clay. On 
the 27th of July, the Expedition arrived at Hono- 
lulu, and remained a fortnight, and then went to 
Hawaii, where an interesting excursion was made 
to the Volcano Kilinea. The vessel then proceeded 
to the Society Islands, carrying a line of soundings, 
varying from 2,350 fathoms to 3,000 fathoms, on 
the way, the bottom temperature varying but little 
the whole distance, it being about 333°. On the 
18:h of September, the Challenger reached Tahiti. 
A visit was paid to Point Venus, and the tamarind 
tree said to have been planted by Capt. Cook. 

After a pleasant stay of a fortnight, the Expedi- 
tion proceeded on its voyage, making a south- 
easterly course from Tahiti to 40° S. On this 
section there was much the same irregularity in 
the depth as to the northward of the group, the 
depths varying from 2,000 to 2,600 fathoms, the 
deepest water being in the most southerly position, 
viz., in lat. 40° 35., long. 132° 58’ W.: from this 
position a course was made for Juan Fernandez, 
the depth of water becoming less as the ship pro- 
ceeded to the eastward. 

On the 13th of November, the Challenger 
anchored in Cumberland Bay, Juan Fernandez. 
The visit was made to this island to enable the 
scientific staff to collect all the information they 
could, and many specimens, ornithological and 
botanical, were obtained. The island is wooded 
almost to the summit, and the myrtle grows 
luxuriantly in all parts; a great number of goats 
were seen, but they were very wild. Since the 
time of the old buccaneers, the island bas been 
a penal settlement for the Republic of Chili ; but 
it having been abandoned as such, about fifty 
people find a living on this lonely and out-of-the- 
way spot. From Juan Fernandez the Challenger 
went to Valparaiso, where she arrived on the 19th 
of November. Some valuable statistics on the 
temperatures of the Ocean are appended to the 
Report by Staff Commander Fizard, from which 
the following notes are extracted. 

Throughout the North Pacific Ocear, and over 
a portion of the Southern, the temperatures at the 
bottom do not differ from that at the depth of 1,500 





fathoms ; thus, in the western part of the North 
Pacific, the temperatures at the bottom are almost 
identical with those obtained at 1,500 fathoms. In 
the fourteen series of temperature soundings taken, 
the difference was only 0°4°. On seven of these 
occasions, the thermometers gave the same results 
at 1,300 or 1,400 fathoms. It is, therefore, evident 
that the minimum temperature of that portion of 
the Pacific between the Admiralty Islands and 
Japan is to be found at a depth of 1,300 to 1,500 
fathoms, and from this it would appear probable 
that this portion of that ocean is cut off from the 
general circulation at about those depths by a sub- 
marine ridge connecting the two groups of islands 
through the chain of small islands, the Bonin, 
Ladrones, and Carolines, to the equator. 

In the section from Japan, east to 155° W,, 
eighteen deep soundings were obtained ; in six of 
these, the temperatures were the same at the 
bottom and at 1,500 fathoms, and in the other 
twelve they were higher at that depth than at the 
bottom, but the extreme difference of the bottom 
temperature varied only 0°5°, the mean temperature 
being 35° 1’, At the depth of 1,500 fathoms the 
range was 1° and the mean results nearly 35° 4’, 
so that it may be concluded that the minimum tem- 
perature is at the bottom. 

A third section in the North Pacific, or that be- 
tween the parallel of 35° N. and the equator, 
shows the extreme difference of the bottom tempe- 
ratures as 0'4°, and the mean reading 35°, and, at 
1,500 fathoms, the mean reading is 0°3° higher, 
enabling us to assume that the minimum tempera- 
ture is at the bottom. 

In the South Pacific, from the equator to 40° &S., 
the minimum temperature was found at the bottom, 
and, in the eastern part of the same ocean, or from 
133° W. long. to Valparaiso, the minimum tempe- 
rature was also found at the bottom, and, there- 
fore, not cut off by any submarine ridge from the 
polar waters to the depth ascertained. 

From the Admiralty Islands, for the distance of 
a thousand miles to the northward, a mass of 
water, with a temperature exceeding 80°, extends 
from the surface to a depth of from fifty to ninety 
fathoms ; below this warm surface stratum, the 
temperature decreases very rapidly (at one place 
it changed 15° in eleven fathoms), until, at 300 
fathoms, it was nearly constant at 45°. This 
isotherm was found at that depth from the Admi- 
ralty Islands to 15° N. long.; northward of this the 
surface water gradually cooled, and the isotherm of 
45° sank to 400 fathoms, whilst that of 40° was 
constant at 500 fathoms between the parallels of 
15° and 26° N. In lat. 31°, this isotherm of 45° 
rose to 300 fathoms, lowering all the temperatures 
above it, but, adjacent the coast of Japan, it re- 
sumed its position at 500 fathoms, 

In the section running nearly east from Japan, 
the isotherms were found nearly parallel, excepting 
over a narrow belt of cold water. 

In the north and south section to the Sandwich 
Islands, the surface temperature gradually increased 
as the Sandwich Islands were approached, and the 
temperature of the water was affected to a depth 
of 200 fathoms ; beneath this, the increased tempe- 
rature appeared to have a very slight effect. 

From the Sandwich Islands to lat. 9° N. the 
isotherms rise slightly, and, at that latitude, are 
considerably raised, due probably to the excess of 
rainfall ; but, from that position to Tahiti, they 
steadily descend. 

In the section from Tahiti to lat. 40 S., the tem- 
perature changes from 78° at Tahiti to 544° at 
40° §.; but, notwithstanding this change, the 
isotherm of 40° retains the same depth —500 
fathoms ; above that depth the isotherms gradually 
rise as the surface temperature cools. The iso- 
therm of 35° follows very nearly the contour of the 
bottom. 

From lat. 40° 3’ §., long. 132° 58’ W., to Mocha 
Island, on the coast of South America, the iso- 
therms are as nearly as possible parallel. 

Tables are appended to facilitate a comparison 
of the temperatures in the western part of the 


North Pacific with those obtained in the central | 


part, and also of the maximum and minimum tem- 





| 


peratures observed in both oceans with the rela. 
tive depth. 


THE ALBERT NYANZA. 
Trieste, July 14, 1876, 

WIL. you allow me to draw the attention of 
geographers to the last details concerning the 
Mwutan, or Albert Nyanza, supplied by the enep. 
getic Col.Gordon? You are aware that Gessi, ong 
of his people, has circumnavigated, in nine days, 
with two lifeboats, the great western reservoir of 
the Nile; and that the result has been to verify 
Capt. Speke’s position and dimensions, about 
140 by 50 miles. You also know that the Nile, 
after issuing from the lake, forms a remarkable 
fork, of which one branch flows to Kerri. Here 
Col. Gordon was stationed in May, 1876, 
expecting the thirty-eight ton steamer to take him 
to Magunzo. The other half trends to the north- 
west, and its line still awaits exploration. But 
this may be new to you. The north-western fork 
either rejoins the Nile in N. lat. 7°, and E, 
long. 30° 20’ (Greenwich), where a strong stream, 
navigable for some distance, enters the river of 
Egypt, and thus Kerri would become an island, 
On the other hand, both its direction and its levels 
allow it to form the Welle river, which joins 
Barth’s Kubanda, and, should such be the case, 
it establishes the theory of my eminent friend Dr, 
Schweinfurth, that the Albert Nyanza is drained 
by the Welle. If this be fact, it will forward the 
civilization of the country, while adding much to 
the inconvenience of the actual explorers, whose 
labours must be greatly protracted; and geo- 
graphers will note another African novelty, a lake 
with a single issue feeding two distinct river. 
systems. 

But the most important, and to me the most 
interesting, result of the circumnavigation is the 
following. No river which is not dry in the dry 
season enters the Albert Nyanza. The south end 
is shoal, and growing a forest of the ambatch 
plant, which flourishes only in eighteen inches to 
two feet of water. On the other hand,—and note 
this,—the distinguished explorer says, “There may 
certainly be a chain of lakes and marshes leading 
from Lake Albert to Tanganyika, for Gessi distinctly 
says the ridge of mountains on the west coast does 
not jot those on the east coast of the lake. Thus 
there is a gap.” 

Some months ago I published my suspicion that 
the Tanganyika is a lake with two outlets—re- 
member that it lies in Africa, “which ever beareth 
some new thing.” Sir Samuel Baker, when we 
last met, after detailing the native accounts of its 
connexion with the Albert Nyanza, suggested that 
the passage might be blocked up by papyrus and 
other water-plants, a familiar phenomenon on the 
upper Nile. Lieut, Cameron’s admirable journey 
has established the watershed to the west. It 
would be one of Africa’s primest marvels if two 
of her great lakes be proved each to feed two com- 
pletely different watersheds. Meanwhile we 
impatiently expect “ more light.” 

Ricuarp F. Burro, 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 

In the forthcoming number of the Geographical 
Magazine will be published a sketch-mup of the 
seat of war, containing only those names of places 
which have become prominent through recent pro- 
ceedings. It will also contain the continuation of 
Mr. Ravenstein’s elaborate paper on Migration 
within the British Isles, illustrated by six statist- 
ical maps. 

Dr. Yakshich, of Belgrade, a great authority on 
the subject, estimates the population of European 
Turkey, exclusive of the Principalities, at 8,000,000, 
of whom 3,000,000 are Slavs. Add to these latter 
1,500,000 Servians and Montenegrins, and we 
have 4,500,000 Slavs amongst a total population 
of 9,500,000. The number of Mohammedans 18 
estimated by the same authority at 3,380,000; and 
although these are inferior in numbers to the 
Christians, they possess all the advantages to be 
derived from holding the reins of power. 

The alleged massacres of Bulgarians have led 
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to acorrespondence inthe Times. A “ Bulgarian,” 
residing at Leipzig, furnishes the names of forty 
villages, in the Kazas of Pazarjik and Filibe, having 
3903 houses, which he says were destroyed by 
Bashi Bazouks. “W. H. R.” doubts this. He 
says he can find only six or seven of these villages 
on Kiepert’s map of Bulgaria (we: presume he 
means Turkey in Europe, for these Kazas are not 
in Bulgaria at all); but if he will refer to Kiepert’s 
map of the Sanjak of Filibe, he will prove more 
successful. “ W. H. R.” asserts likewise that the 
two Kazas mentioned do not contain 10,000 
inhabitants, and on that ground he doubts the 
destruction of 3,903 houses; but the capitals of 
the two Kazas alone number 53,000 inhabitants, 
And the doubt he throws upon a statement 
made by a man evidently in the possession of 
local knowledge is therefore justified by nothing. 








SOCIETIES. 

HisroricaL.—July 13.—Dr. B. W. Richardson 
in the chair.—Papers were read : by Mr. W. Pilcher, 
‘On Lamoral, Count of Egmont,’—by the Rev. 
J. Compston, ‘On the Rechabim, Ancient and 
Modern, —and by the Rev. C. Rogers,‘On the 
Life of Sir W. Alexander, of Menstry, first Earl 
of Stirling. —Dr. Rogers reported that 110 ladies 
and gentlemen had been enrolled as Ordinary 
Members during the session, and that several 
hundred volumes had been added to the library 
during the same period.—Dr. Richardson, who 
was elected President of the Council, agreed to 
deliver an inaugural address at the opening of 
next session, 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Fripay.—Quekett Microscopical, 8.—Annual General. 








Science Goggin. 


At a special General Meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature, held on Wednesday, 
July 19, H.R.H. the Prince Leopold was elected 
to succeed the late Bishop Thirlwall as President. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Andrew Smith 
Melville, Lecturer on Botany and Geology in the 
Edinburgh School of Arts. Mr. Melville was 
only elected to this office three months ago, and 
has succumbed to the pressure of intense mental 
exertion. He was the only son of Prof. Melville, 
of Galway. It may be of some interest to the 
advocates of the endowment of research to know 
that the appointment held by Mr. Melville has 
been vacated thrice within three years. Two of 
the incumbents have fallen under the weight of 
work, and a third resigned in time, finding it 
impossible to pursue any original research owing 
to the pressure on his time. Yet the Lectureships 
are practically unpaid and unendowed, the trifling 
emoluments being almost eaten up by expenses. 
last year, 116 students were under instraction— 
quite enough for any man to give his undivided 
attention to. But this, owing to the pecuniary 
difficulties mentioned, only a man of independent 
means can do—if even willing to work without 
pay. An unpaid lecturer must take other work in 
addition, hence the melancholy result which we 
Tegret to record. 


Tue eighth volume of the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the New Zealand Institute shows 
praiseworthy activity on the part of our brethren 
at the antipodes, for it contains fifty-six papers. 
Fourteen of these comprise the origin of the 
Maori races, the Moa, and its caves and relics, 
ancient cooking places, and mythology and tradi- 
tons, Twenty-three are classed under Zoology ; 
four under Botany ; nine under Chemistry ; and 
six under Geology. Besides all this, there are 
the address of the President, Dr. Buller, and 
teports of proceedings of the incorporated Societies, 
viz, the Wellington Philosophical Society, the 
Auckland Institute, the Philosophical Institute of 
Canterbury, the Otago Institute, the Nelson Asso- 
Cation, the Westland Institute, and the Hawke 
Bay Philosophical Institute. It will thus be 
understood that this handsome volume represents 





the science of the whole of New Zealand. Among 
the zoological papers we notice one on the habits 
of trap-door spiders, with illustrations, and one 
among the geological, ‘On Volcanic Action 
regarded as due to the Retardation of the Earth’s 
Rotation.’ 

Tue sudden death of a local scientific celebrity 
should not be allowed to pass without a note. A 
few days since Jonathan Herder, of Plymouth, 
died of apoplexy. At an early period Mr. Herder 
was rendered very nearly blind by an explosion 
of fulminating silver. Notwithstanding this he 
unremittingly pursued his labours, principally on 
the phenomena of machine and voltaic electricity, 
constructing his own apparatus, and often as- 
tonishing the visitors of the Plymouth Atheneum 
by the brilliancy of his experiments. This me- 
chanical genius rendered him a most useful assistant 
to Sir William Snow Harris, which Sir William 
freely acknowledged. Of late years Mr. Jonathan 
Herder devoted considerable attention to elec- 
tricity as a remedial agent. 

In the Atheneum of July 8th, we noticed the 
Memoirs and Records of the Geological] Survey of 
India. We have, since that date, received another 
copy of the Records, forming Part I. of Vol. IX.; 
Part. II. of Vol. XI. of the Memoirs ; a volume of 
226 pages devoted to a description of ‘The Trans- 
Indus Salt Region in the Kobat District,’ by 
A. B. Wynne, with an Appendix ‘On the Kobat 
Mines or Quarries,’ by H. Wartb, Ph.D. This 
work is fully illustrated with well-engraved sec- 
tions of strata and views of interesting districts, 
and it contains a geological map of the region. 
We have also the fourth Part of Vol. I. of ‘ Paleon- 
tologia Indica, with beautiful engravings of the 
Cephalopoda. 


Herr Pierer has devised a new method of 
tempering and hardening glass, which consists in 
submitting the glass, while at a red heat, to the 
action of superheated steam, It is reported that 
this process has been so far successful as to induce 
the German glass-makers to give Pieper 15,0001. 
for his patent. 

Tue Bulletin de V Association Scientifique has a 
paper of considerable interest by M. J. Planté, ‘ On 
Polar Auroras, and on the means of producing 
them artificially. He shows that, when an electric 
stream flows in connexion with aqueous vapour, or 
with water, a series of phenomena analogous to the 
polar auroras are produced. 


Av a meeting of the Geological Society of Stock- 
holw,on May 4th, Mr. E. Erdmann drew atten- 
tion to the power cf waves in denuding, grooving 
out, and grinding rocks along the sea-shore, illus- 
trating his subject by a model of the coast of the 
Firth of Forth, near Edinburgh. 


At the Séance of July 10th, the Académie des 
Sciences elected M. le Général Favé, an Acade- 
mician, to replace M. Seguier, deceased. This 
election will be submitted for the approbation of 
the President of the Republic, conformably to 
general usage. 

In the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. 32, Vol. XL, will be 
found an interesting account, by Mr. E. Rehatsek, 
‘On the Labours of the Arab Astronomers and 
their Instruments,’ with the description of an 
Astrolab in the Mulla Firuz Library. 


Mr. CrookEs’s radiometer is exciting consider- 
able attention in France. At recent meetings of 
the Académie des Sciences, M. A. Ledieu, M. 
W. de Fonville, M. Fizeau, and M. Trouve have 
discussed, with much care and attention, the 
phenomena exhibited by this instrument. Some 
experiments made by M. Fizeau appear to show 
that the radiometer is really a thermic apparatus. 





FINE ARTS 
— 
The SOCTETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
EIGHTY - SIXTH EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY 


. July 29th.-5, Pall Mall East.-From Nine till seven.— 
Admittauce, 18.; Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 











INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL SHORTLY CLOSE.— 
OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d.—Ga)lery, 
53, Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccad:}ly ; consisting of Drawings, Etchings, Engravings. and 
a series of Implements, Materials, Blocks, Plates, &c, to illustrate 
the processes of Line and Wood Sagrtaving and Etching. Open from 
Ten till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue. 6d. 

ROBERT F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 








BALACLAVA. — MISS THOMPSON'S new Picture, ‘BALA- 
CLAVA.’—The FINE-ART SOCIETY (Limited) beg to aunounce that 
this Picture is now ON VIEW at their Galleries, 143, New Bond 
Street.— Admissi 1s., including Catalogue. 








DORE’S TWO GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAETORIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING the@TEMPLE’ (the 
latter just completed), each 3) by 22 feet, with *‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls. 








English Female Artists, By E. C. Clayton. 

2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Miss Exiten C. Crayton, who elsewhere 
describes herself as ‘‘ Eleanor,” and as “ one 
of the minor artists engaged on Judy,” has 
published two volumes of more than four 
hundred pages each, and in the second of them 
the lives of some scores of ladies of whom 
we never heard are elaborately recorded. 
The most trifling details, such as rude men 
disdain to afford of themselves, are given here : 
when, where, and almost how each “artist ” 
was born, what she did, or did not, where 
her infant essays were made, and who taught 
her, and what were the titles of her pictures, 
some of which we know to be worthless 
trumpery ; while an infinity of small reflexions 
on her merits, although there is not a word said 
of her shortcomings, crowd these pages with un- 
readable, useless matter. If Miss Clayton had 
been well advised, she would have omitted all 
this rubbish, and printed only that part of her 
work which refers to creditable artists of her 
sex, deceased and living. Two-thirds of one 
of her volumes would have been more than 
enough for all the world can possibly care 
to know of them. The rest should have been 
excluded altogether. 

Miss Clayton’s first volume is better than 
her second. It would not, indeed, be safe 
to take it as an authority on historical points 
or in criticism, but on the whole the com- 
piler has studied the ordinary sources of 
knowledge with care, arranged her materials 
with considerable skill, and produced a use- 
ful and readable series of biographies of the 
female painters who flourished in England 
from the time of Henry the Eighth to the 
days of George the Third, but added nothing 
to our knowledge of them. Even the second 
volume is not wholly worthless. What is said 
of Mrs, Allingham, “E. V. B.,” Mrs. Black- 
burn, Madame Bodichon, Mrs. Ward, Lady 
M. Alford, the Marchioness of Waterford, 
and two or three more, is all very well in 
its way, nor is it correct to say that the first 
volume wholly justifies its existence by con 
taining biographies of none but able painters. 
Between the two volumes, however, there may, 
neveitheless, be drawn a distinct line. 

In the former volume, the writer gives many 
details of the lives of A. Gentileschi, although, 
by the way, there are difficulties to be got 
over before she can be ranked as an English 
artist, Anne Killigrew, E. Blackwell, and Mrs. 
Delany, who can hardly be called an artist 
at all, notwithstanding her long - winded 
“correspondence.” The account of Frances 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua’s sister, and quondam 
housekeeper, is extremely readable and com- 
plete. Indeed, it is by far the best biography we 
have seen of a not very happy woman ; but in 
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endeavouring to rehabilitate the credit of this 
lady, Miss Clayton has allowed herself to be 
extremely unjust to her brother and protector. 
The truth seems to be that poor Frances Rey- 
nolds was both a bore and a fool, peevish and 
moody, jealous of her own fancied dignity 
and importance. We may pity one who 
suffered much in mind, heart, and temper, for 
through her brother’s mistaken kindness, she 
was for years placed in a false position, and was 
never really so happy as when she was rele- 
gated, so to say, to her own quiet quarters in 
Queen Square. Everybody knows her un- 
provoked remark on poor Goldsmith, that he 
was the ugliest man she knew. Everybody 
has read Northcote’s account of her position 
in Reynolds’s household. ‘ Nothing,” said 
Northcote, ‘made Sir Joshua so mad as Miss 
Reynolds’s portraits, which were indeed an 
exact imitation of all his defects. Indeed, 
she was obliged to keep them out of his way.” 
There is another story which may be quoted 
from Miss Clayton, with due allowances for the 
bias of the writer. She says of Sir Joshua :— 

“He had, in fact, given her no benefit of his 
superior knowledge and experience in forming a 
critical taste, snubbing her, on the contrary, when- 
ever she made any remark on the subject of pic- 
tures. One day, at dinner time, he carried into 
the parlour a portrait of Rubens. Miss Reynolds, 
with some eagerness, asked if it was an original 
by Rubens. Sir Joshua inquired, ‘ Why should 
she doubt it?’ adding, with a cold sneer, ‘I sup- 
pose you thought that a real Rubens could not 
come into the house with so little noise?’” 

Of course, this reads as if Sir Joshua treated 
his sister with brusqueness, but then we do 
not know the context of the story, and surely 
an artist of F. Reynolds’s pretensions ought, 
under the circumstances, to have known a 
real Rubens at a glance. The fact is Miss 
Reynolds’s “‘ poor fluttering heart,” so Miss 
Clayton calls it, was peevish, discontented, 
and restless. She could not cease repining 
at everything about her. Johnson fondled, 
petted, and pitied her; her brother’s friends 
seem to have done more than their duty to her ; 
but she would repine everywhere, at home, 
abroad, it was the same in London, Paris, 
Torrington; go where she would, there arose a 
puny wail. At thirty-nine she fancied herself 
in love, and gave way to all the symptoms 
of a malady which, like measles, is said to be 
“bad when taken late.” Of course, she had 
a right, even at that mature age, to fall in 
love, but she did not suffer gracefully, and 
only made herself ridiculous. 

In the case of A. Kauffmann the materials 
were at hand for a moving tale of real trouble, 
fairly well borne, valiantly combated, and 
overcome at last in a_ spirit of true 
generosity. These qualities entitle poor little 
Angelica to our affectionate respect, and it 
would be ungenerous to reflect on her whims, 
coquetries, and affectations, the tricks of a 
half-spoilt but brave soul, that was steadfast 
through great trials. Miss Clayton has done 
no more than justice to this part of her subject, 
and has produced a capital notice of the artist, 
though we miss Wolcot’s stinging, but not 
wholly unjust, criticisms on her works, which 
should not have been left unnoticed. On the 
whole, matrimonial troubles apart, which her 
own weakness may be said to have caused, 
Angelica Kautfmann had her share of the good 
things of this life, quite as largely as she 
deserved.- Does not Nagle tell us that 600 








of her pretty pictures were engraved? There 
is fame enough in that surely! Mrs. Moser 
and Mrs. Cosway are, like A. Kauffmann, fairly 
treated in this volume. 








WE have received from the Department of 
Science and Art (Chapman & Hall) another of the 
series of “South Kensington Museum Handbooks,” 
Manual of Design compiled from the Writings 
and Addresses of R. Redgrave, late Art-Inspector 
General, by G. R. Redgrave. Prepared for a 
popular purpose, this manual gives, popularly and 
succinctly, a great deal of sound, if not profound 
counsel about what is called “design,” or rather 
the logical, if somewhat rigid application of 
rational principles to the decoration of various 
surfaces and materials. In addition, there are 
good and well studied chapters ‘On Art Education 
in this Country and Abroad,’ and ‘ On the Special 
Education of the Designer, which we recommend to 
all interested in promoting esthetic studies in this 
country. It may not be amiss to correct a mis- 
apprehension which seems to exist in some quarters 
respecting the objects and nature of the series of 
handbooks in question, especially those which 
contain in an abridged form the introductions 
to the catalogues of Textile Fabrics, Majo- 
lica, Furniture, and other works in the South 
Kensington Museum, It has been stated 
that these handbooks are defective, because 
they do not suffice as guides to this Museum, but 
they were never designed this purpose, being 
instead, mere condensations of introductory essays 
on the respective branches of art and antiquity, 
i.e., abstracts of the histories of the subjects, 
somewhat mechanically compressed, it is true, but 
in no respect guides to the collections of examples 
in the Museum. The difference would seem to be 
almost palpable. It is, therefore, unjust to say 
that these books are worthless because they do 
not illustrate the Museum, as a museum. 





THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
NO. XXL—IN AND NFAR DURHAM, AND AT RAVENS- 
WORTH CASTLE. 


A Few small sets of pictures—one could not well 
call them collections —remain to be briefly de- 
scribed in, and in the neighbourhood of, Durham. 
Belonging to Mr. J. Henderson, of Durham, is a 
capital large, long landscape, exhibiting charac- 
teristics of Salvator Rosa, and representing the 
rocky bank of a large stream, with a cascade near 
the front and in the centre ; the figures of fisher- 
men and others are on our right. The picture, 
whosoever the painter may be, displays a good deal 
of power in dealing with tone and much full 
colour ; the best part is the deep-toned, rich blue 
sky and white clouds that glow in bright light ; 
it has been touched, as in the face of the 
cliff on our right of the stream. This work may 
be by Cignarolli, or another of the able imitators 
of Salvator. In the same house is a capital example 
of the manner of Wright, of Derby, undoubtedly 
by him, and showing a young woman with a candle 
in her hand, the light of which she shades with her 
fingers ; a boy, looking over her shoulder, tries to 
blow out the flame. We have an impression that 
a print from this painting has been published. In 
the work itself, the treatment of light and shade 
is strong and bold; the proper colour of candle- 
light, ruddy illumination, and dark brown shadows, 
are given, and powerful contrastsare produced with- 
out hardness. The mode of drawing and modelling 
is masculine ; the manner of treating the texture 
and colour of the flesh, which is, it must be owned, 
rather coarse, is large. These are all qualities of 
Wright’s pictures, and are seen at the best in this 
example. The vivacious expressions and the spon- 
taneity of the design do not redeem the produc- 
tion, as a whole, from the charge of being common; 
yet it is not vulgar. Near this hang two battle- 
pieces, of the Bourguignon category, by this 
painter, no doubt; also a characteristic picture, 
by Opie, representing a blind beggar and his 
daughter, pertaining toa class Opieaffected strongly, 
but in toc well developed a style to be one of those 











he painted before coming to London with Dr, Wo). 
cot, for his early patron Lord Bateman. One might 
almost—knowing Opie’s prosaic way of renderip 
such subjects, which demanded qualities 
different from those shown in his masterpiece 
‘The Death of Rizzio,’ now in the Royal Academy 
collection—fancy the picture before us to have been 
intended to represent ‘“ Belisarius,” a subject 
Opie did paint. It is fine in its rugged, byt 
not coarse nor common spirit, strong in contrasts 
of tone, light, shade, and colour, crudely ang 
heavily painted, but not without so much richness of 
tone and tint as would render a prose picture 
tolerable, as it renders this one welcome. [p 
another room is a late Venetian picture, doubtless 
by one of the sons of Il Bassano, or G. Da Ponte 
himself, in a hasty mood, showing a fish-selle 
standing at his board with a fish in one hand; 
a view of Venice isin the background. It ig q 
good example of a kind once very popular jp 
England, and has a rough Tintorettish sort of 
charm, with a bold sense of colour, but little 
refinement. Near it are two French pictures 
of the eighteenth century, recalling N. Poussin; 
and two small Dutch paintings of villages, ia the 
mode of Breughel, not unlike Vinkenbooms’s 
works, and of some interest. 

Mr. R. A. Burrell, of Bow Lane, Durham, has, 
with numerous other works, a first-rate Robson, 
‘View of Durham from the Prebends’ Bridge,’ wita 
the parapet removed during repairs ; groups of 
men are at work in the roadway. This picture, 
like so many of Robson’s, is highly poetical and 
fine. Framwell-gate Bridge appears in the middle 
distance. The calm blue river flows from bridge to 
bridge below the gigantic castle on the cliff ; the 
cathedral towers above the foliage. The effect is 
that of a summer evening, with a slightly hazy 
atmosphere ; the air is given with wonderful sense of 
expansiveness ; the forms, including the architecture, 
the cliffs, and the bridge in the mid-distance, 
are grandly treated, in a fine broad and severe 
style, with also, it must be admitted, some excess 
of bluishness, due apparently to an effort to produce 
atmosphere, and a slight lack of softness. The 
reflections on the water are beautiful. Robson 
never painted more solidly. This picture is in 
an almost perfect condition. Few persons seem to 
be aware that Robson was buried in the churcb- 
yard of St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham ; his unexpected 
and short illness, terminating fatally, and his 
death, September 8th, 1833, due, as he declared, to 
poison, are still borne in mind in the city where he 
was born, educated, where he worked, and was 
buried. In Mr. Burrell’s house are two beautilul 
Thames views by Mr. A. W. Hunt. 

In the College at Ushaware several interesting 
MSS. with illuminations, and a few pictures. To the 
courtesy of the Rev. Thomas Croskell at Ushaw we 
are indebted for the opportunity of examining these 
works, and to the President for leave to describe 
them as fullyas ourlimitspermit. The MSS. inclade 
a Flemish(?) fourteenth century service-book, with 
illuminations and borders of considerable 
merit, also other MSS. inferior to this one. 
It is in the original, much injured, bindiog, 
comprising the impressed cockatrice and lam, 
with roses. Oddly enough, some one has stuck 
into the cover numerous hideous mock illumina- 
tions, of the basest character. Among the many 
good drawings in this volume are a ‘ Deposition, 
with men taking down the body of Christ, and 
wearing turbuns; a ‘ Placing on the Cross,’ where 
one of the men is sharpening a nail for the feet of 
Christ, who lies exhausted on the road ; the holy 
women are looking on. ‘There are other MSS. 
with pretty borders, examples of decorative art 
applied in this way during the fourteenth and fi 
teenth centuries, English, French, and Flemish; 
also books inferior to the above, with illumination’. 
In the Examination Hall at Ushaw is a large altat- 
piece by Roelas (born c. 1560, died 1625), ‘Gregory 
the Seventh receiving the Homage of the King 
of Arragon,’ who kneels before the Pope ; overhead 
is the Virgin in glory. The picture is an interest: 
ing one, both on account of its own merits and 
because of the comparative rarity of Spanish 
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intings in this country. The style is fine, bold, | grandly composed and tumultuous crowd of dogs | by N. Poussin, an upright picture, with 


and vigorous, and the expressions well conceived 
and jast: there is a learned, if somewhat academic 
and conventional, feeling for form. It is painted 
with a heavy hand, and in full impasto, which is 
too coarse. There is a general resemblance in this 
work to a picture by Tintoret, but, unequal as he 
was, it is very far beneath the Venetian master’s 
lowest effort. Roelas, too, was an unequal painter, 
but his best works are much below the standard 
of Tiatoret, with which they have been unwisely 
compired. This is not a first-rate example, but 
on!; an ordinary one, and not up to the mark of 
the master of Zurbarav. The picture is in a bad 
light, so that it is difficult to see it at all, and 
impossible to see it fairly. Our remarks must, there- 
fure, be understood as made under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. In the Visitors’ Room at Ushaw isa 
painting ofthe ‘Virgin, Christ, and Angels,’ on agold 
ground, attributed to Benozzo Gozzoli, and certainly 
exhibiting many indications of the influence of 
Fra Filippo, an interesting picture. Also an 
‘Annunciation,’ here ascribed to Perugino, but 
showing Flemish faces, and disproportions not 
found in Perugino’s pictures, The expressions are 
good, and there is some excellent and careful work 
in the subordinate parts of the picture; besides, 
it has a charm of bright colour. On the other 
side of the room, which contains also some pic- 
tures questionably attributed to other masters, is 
a good specimen of the lite manner of Domeni- 
chino, ‘The Maid with the Head of John the 
Baptist,” and strongly resembling the ‘Sainte 
Cécile” in the Louvre (494), which was painted 
for Cardinal Ludovisi. The example at Ushaw is 
life size, executed with a clean, smooth surface, 
carefully modelled, defective in the colouring of 
the carnations ; the expressions of the faces are 
worthy of a good master, the design has been so 
well studied that it might be supposed to have 
been spontaneous. The action of the woman is 
conceived with spirit, and well carried into effect 
by means of the well-thought-out and well-modelled 
draperies ; her face is marked by good judgment, 
with considerable beauty. If this is not a work 
of Domenichino’s, it may safely be assigned to his 
pupil and imitator, Barbalunga, a capital painter, 
who has been compelled to part with some of his 
best works to his master. The College at Ushaw 
is a good example of the skill of the elder 
Pugin, with additions by the son of that archi- 
tect. One thing is especially acceptable in the 
work, the thoroughness with which the details 
have been executed ; some of the corone in the 
refectory, although utterly vicious in design—we 
believe neither Pugin invented them—are excellent 
brasswork. The architecture, though by no means 
imposing nor rich, has a substantial, artistic cha- 
nacter which is most welcome, and here and there 
elegant features occur, proving the genius of the 
designer. There is abundance of modern stained 
glass, tolerably good, at least perfectly correct and 

inoffensive, right in principle, but uninspired by 
anything better than a sort of galvanized feeling 

forart, educed by careful training and conscientious 
studies of old patterns. It is something, surely, 
not to go wrong in stained glass. Would that we 

knew nothing worse than the Birmingham pattern- 
book glass-staining, which was so honestly made 
for Ushaw ! 

At Mr. Clavering’s house, Greencroft, near Lan- 
chester, are pictures by Romney and Reynolds, 
we were told, comprising groups of family por- 
traits, Mr. R. H, Allen, of Blackwell, Darlington, 
has drawings by Robson and other painters, 
about which we may have future opportunities for 
speaking. 

In Ravensworth Castle, near Gateshead, are 
some pictures, and for an opportunity of examining 
them we are indebted to the Earl of Ravensworth. 
They are of mixed qualities, and not numerous. 
The most interesting works are as follows : ‘ The 
Death of the Calydonian Boar, signed by Jan Fyt, 
iid looking like a good copy from Snyders, 
4 vigorous animated composition. Atalanta has 
directed an arrow at the ravager ; she, in hunting 
tstume, stands on our right, bow in hand; a 


is gathered about the boar; Meleager is behind. 
This picture has the energetic, passionate move- 
ment of a design by Snyders, rather than the more 
sober, and less vigorous, style of Fyt. It has, in 
the human figures, the thin impasto, or what was 
comparatively such, of Rubens’s pupil, and it is 
warmer in its yellowish tones than Fyt could be 
looked for to produce. On the other hand, it lacks 
the peculiar touch of Fyt, a sort of oblong stipple 
with a large brush, the pigment not being soft 
enough to flow, but rather dry, when thus used. 
These characteristics give to Fyt’s work a peculiar 
aspect, not unlike a touched distemper or tempera 
picture, which is as different from the free, bold, 
broad, and painter-like handling of Snyders, who 
generally painted like Rubens himself, but with 
thinner impasto, as it is from the smooth surface 
and delicate, refined, and elaborate touch of 
Weenix. This is Rubens’s own subject. The 
execution is more like that of Paul de Vos than 
Fyt’s. The figures are probably not by Fyt. Near 
this hangs a large landscape, with the name of 
Cuyp, a good work, of fine quality, showing a 
group of cattle in a meadow at evening, and in 
the centre of the composition; a river is seen be- 
hind, and near the mid-distance, with craft sailing 
in it. A group of cottages is on our right, beyond 
the water. Most of the cuttle look to our 
right, as if at some approaching person. A herd- 
boy and his dog recline near the cattle. This 
picture is a thoroughly Cuyp - like design. 
The sky is capital, but it may possibly have been 
considerably retouched. By Weenix is a charac- 
teristic desiga, with unusual execution for him, re- 
presenting a ‘Spanieland Poultry.’ Near the above 
we noticed a capital old portrait of James the Se- 
cond, in an oval, half-length, the face in three-quar- 
ters view to our left. It is brown and dark in the 
shadows, and rather crude and coarse in the carna- 
tions, but full of character. Near it is an inter- 
esting picture of the school of Titian, a Magdalen, 
half-length. It is in a place so unfavourable for 
an examination that it would be unfair to say 
much about it. An old and good copy by 
Schidone from Correggio’s ‘Il Giorno,’ at Parma, 
the famous companion to ‘La Notte, and having 
the awkward figure of St. Jerome on our left, the 
charming group of the Virgin and Child in the 
centre, the Magdalen on our right. The figures 
are rendered here with the somewhat heavy hand 
Schidone employed with his rather opaque and 
crude flesh-tints, 7.¢., they are such compared 
with the qualities of Correggio’s work, where there 
is a most ineffable dawn of day, with deep, clear, 
rich tones, and lovely and strong tints, as pure 
and as luminous as jewels. Of course Schidone 
could not manage Correggio’s magnificent, luscious 
Magdalen, the object of Mr. Ruskin’s aversion. 

In the same mansion the visitor will find, if he 
can get permission to see them, the following 
pictures :—a Flower Piece, fine in its way, but over- 
smooth and hard, signed “J. Vonck, 1730.” By 
Pannini is ‘ Buildings in Ancient Rome,’ with the 
Coliseum on our left, of unusually warm tone, 
an excellent picture, very rich and good in tone 
and colour. In the saloon is a portrait of a lady, by 
Sir T. Lawrence, seated, in a white dress, with a dog 
leaping at her knee; she wears a blue sash, has light 
brown hair puffed out, and very dark, arched eye- 
brows. In the same room are two portraits of 
ladies by Lely. Over the mantelpiecein the drawing- 
room is a capital picture by Hondekoeter, “The 
Raven’s borrowed Plumes,” plucked off by birds, 
each claiming its own from the marauder. The 
raven crouches under the victorious cock, a 
magnificent peacock strides with spiteful pride, 
and is painted with very great vigour and ¢lan, 
an example superbly brilliant and rich in 
local colour and draughtsmanship. The owl, 
amazed at the uproar, peers from behind a tree ; a 
white pigeon descends from above, and thus 
represents an element of design which frequently 
occurs in Hondekoeter’s pictures. This picture is 
not unworthy of a place by the side of the 
famous picture by this artist in the gallery 





rather opaque and reddish colour, an early but 
good example. By the same is a landscape, 
which looks a fine work ; but we could not see it 
well enough to be certain as to its proper merits. 
Also four pictures by M. A. da Caravaggio : two of 
revellers, crude and coarse in colouring and paint- 
ing, but valuable as examples of the painter's mode, 
and ‘ Achilles with the Daughters of Lycomedes,’ 
and ‘ Alexander Instructed by Aristotle,’ specimens 
which, like the others, are interesting, but, as works 
of art, excessively vulgar in conception, and 
utterly unsuited to the classic character of the 
subjects. In the library is a bust portrait of 
George the Fourth, and Jansen’s portrait of him- 
self at about fifty years of age, a bust, showing the 
left hand, in a dark dress, with a stiff white collar, 
the face in three-quarters view to our right, the 
light from our left ; it was No. 502 in the National 
Portrait Exhibition of 1866. 

The next paper of this series will describe the 
works of art in the collection of the Earl of 
Durham, at Lambton Castle, near Chester-le- 
Street, Durham, a house which is rarely shown, 
and contains important paintings by Zoffany, 
subjects comprising Garrick, in character and 
otherwise ; Mulready, ‘The Careless Messenger’ ; 
Both ; Reynolds ; Lawrence, ‘ Master Lambton’ ; 
Landseer, ‘The Rat-hunt’; Callcott, the famous 
‘Calm on the Medway’; Romney; Robson; 
Prout, and Glover. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Aw interesting “ pair” of pictures, doubtless by 
Paolo Uccello, the painter of ‘The Battle of St. 
Egidio, No. 583 in the National Gallery, may be 
seen at Mr. Simons’s, 152, Buckingham Palace 
Road. These pictures, which are tolerably well 
known to students in Rome, are, respectively, about 
seven feet long by two feet high, and represent 
warlike subjects—the one the Battle of Anghiari, 
between the Milanese and Florentines, June 29th, 
1440, that famous combat which Machiavelli de- 
scribes as resulting in the loss of one man, who 
was trampled to death ; the other picture repre- 
sents the taking of Pisa by the Florentines (Oct. 
9th, 14062). The designs comprise some hundreds 
of figures, full of spirit, and distinguished by 
variety and beauty of detail, character, and execu- 
tion. There is an unquestionable resemblance in 
conception, handling, and especially colour, to the 
example in the National Gallery. In the taking 
of Pisa, the Florentines are encimped before the 
city, their tents and armour being resplendent with 
gold, colours, and rich in armorials, by means of 
which last the various personages could doubtless 
be identified. The city, with its well-known forti- 
fications, including the Leaning Tower, is on our 
right. The conquerors, who had starved the garri- 
son, and thus compelled surrender, are entering by 
a postern, with loaves on the points of their 
lances, the heads of which appear from within and 
above the walls as the bearers traverse the ad- 
vanced works. The Florentine lilies are borne 
on the banners of the victors ; troops are shown 
inrank. On the banks of the river in the distance 
there are numbers of pages, knights, squires, men-at- 
arms, on footand mounted, trumpeters, and servants ; 
the background comprises representations of neigh- 
bouring cities and fortresses, each perched on a 
hill. The works are full of light and brilliant 
in tinting, very carefully finished. The foreshorten- 
ing is in a peculiar mode; the sharpness of the 
outlines, the flatness of the modellirg, especially 
of the carnations, the manner of treating the back- 
ground and accessories, the actions of the horses, 
and, above all, the characteristic mode of touching 
the hair of the peculiar sort of face affected here 
and in the ‘ Battle of St. Evidio,’ leave little doubt 
of the genuineness of these remarkable pictures, 

THe equestrian statue of Lord Canning, for 
Calcutta, entrusted to the late Mr. J. H. Foley, 
R.A., but left unfinished at the death of that 
artist, has been completed, from Mr. Foley’s small 





at Cassel. We noticed ‘Rebekah and Eleazar’ 


model, by Messrs, Brock and Dewick, the late 
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sculptor’s assistants at the time of his decease. The 


work will be cast in bronze forthwith. 

Aw exhibition of illuminated MSS. will be 
opened by the Liverpool Art Club, Myrtle Street, 
Liverpool, on the 2nd of October next. 

Ar the sale, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, on July the 15th, of the remaining portion 
of the Wynn Ellis collection, the following prices 
were realized :—Gainsborough, A Girl with a 
Pitcher, 152/.; Charity, 1101.——Murillo, The Mira- 
culous Conception, 4301. 

A PARLIAMENTARY paper has recently been 
issued, entitled ‘Correspondence respecting the 
Attitude of the State towards the Fine Arts in 
Great Britain and the various Foreign Countries 
of Europe, and bearing on the subject of Sir C. 
Dilke’s recent motion in Parliament in regard to 
the position of art and artists in this country. It 
comprises a late Report on the direction of the 
Fine Arts in France, by M. E. Charton, to the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction. This 
document gives a brief history of the patronage and 
direction exercised by various bureaux in con- 
nexion with the teaching and encouragement of art, 
fine and industrial, in France. It notices certain 
objections to the action of the bureaux at different 
times and in various ways ; it sketches the posi- 
tion occasionally assumed by the Government, and 
succinctly describes the powers of the authori- 
ties, and affords hints for the conduct and improv- 
ment of the same, particulars which have a certain 
general interest for those who study the larger 
bearings of the subject; yet the Report has but 
indirect reference to the points recently debated 
among ourselves, as with us State patronage and 
direction can hardly be said to exist. There are 
given in this paper general outlines, by no means 
too closely detined, of the organization of the Ad- 
ministration des Beaux-Arts, its modes of working, 
rewards, &«. There is more precise information 
about the benefits to be expected from the establish- 
ment of museums and schools of art applied to in- 
dustry, and special reference is made to the Museum 
at South Kensington and similar establishments on 
the Continent. The Report embraces some details 
about the Commission des Théatres, its allies the 
Monuments Historiques and the works at Sévres ; 
the five bureaux of the Beaux-Arts are rapidly 
described. On the whole, as this paper must be 
taken as one of a series to be continued, it will be 
desirable, before we attempt to deal with the subject 
at large, to wait for other similar documents which 
are promised. Accompanying the above are several 
letters from Mr. Cowper, Sir C. Eastlake, Mr. 
J. P. Knight, Sir F. Grant, Lord J. Manners, and 
others, dated 1865 and 1866, and bearing on the ne- 
gotiations which led to the settlement of the Royal 
Academy in Burlington Gardens, snd referring 
to the “ new laws” preparing, or prepared, by the 
Academicians for the reformation of their body. 
There is a letter from Lord J. Manners, expressing 
the satisfaction of the Government at the then 
proposed improvements in the constitution of the 
Academy. The substance of this correspondence 
is already known to our readers, as well as the 
details of the reforms thus proposed, the greater 
number of which have since been carried into 
effect, but not, however, the indefinite increase 
in the number of Associates, although some steps 
have been taken in that direction. 

THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts for this month 
contains the continuation of a series of papers 
on the Salon, with illustrations comprising 
many woodcuts from noteworthy pictures, and 
an admirable etching from M. Bonnat’s ‘La Lutte 
de Jacob,’ another after M. Lefevre’s nude ‘ Ma- 
deleine.”’ With this review is a paper on ‘Le 
Temple d’Apollon Didyméen, by M. Rayet; an 
essay, ‘Du Decor des Vases,’ the third and last, 
by M. C. Blanc, and an account of the retrospec- 
tive exhibition at Orleans, by M. Duarcel. The 
illustrations of this Gazette are more than usually 
numerous and good. 

Tue Secretary of University College, London, 
thinks proper to say that our paragraph respecting 
the London Slade Professorship is incorrect, ex- 





cept in one particular. We published what we 
heard from an authority which we had no reason 
to doubt. 








MUSIC 


secleicite 
PIANOFORTE PIECES, 

Popular Classics for the Pianoforte. Selected, 
Edited, and Fingered by Walter Macfarren. 
(Ashdown & Parry.) 

Students’ Edition of Classical Authors. Edited 
by Edmund H. Turpin. (Weelkes & Co.) 

Works. By Julius Roatgen. (Stanley Lucas, Weber 
& Co.) 

The Oxford and Cambridge Concert Studies.— 
Lyrics for the Pianoforte. By Horton C. Allison. 
(Weelkes & Co.) 

Album for the Piano. By Stephen Heller. (Ash- 
down & Parry.) 

Forgotten Treasures. Edited by H. R. Leech. 
(Birmingham, J. Pass.) 

Cantiléne en Forme d'Etude. By Alexandre 
Billet.—Le Trianon, La Dauphine, Bourrée. By 
J. Theodore Trekell. — Saraband: and Gigue 
in F. By Corelli. Transcribed for the Piano- 
forte by Jules Brissac.—Scale Practice for the 
Pianoforte. By William Santley. (Ashdown 
& Parry.) 

Beauties of Visegrad. 
(W. Czerny.) 

Short Pieces for the Pranoforte. 
(Cramer & Co.) 

Suite de Préces. 
down & Parry.) 

Chaconne Moderne: Gigue 
Bourrée. Menuet in C. 
(Weelkes & Co.) 

Mendelssohn's Overtures, Pianoforte Compositions, 
and Lieder ohne Worte. (Enoch & Sons.) 

Gavotte. By E. H. Thorne. (Lamborn Cock.) 

Trois Pensées Fugitives. By F. W. Fuller. 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.) 


Herr Paver, in his recent able and interesting 
lectures ‘On the Nistory of the Literature of the 
Pianoforte,’ has supplied instructive information 
about the origin and development of the pianoforte. 
When the shape, tone, and compass of the ancient 
instruments are considered, it is extraordinary that 
theold mastersshould have composed valuable works 
on the instrument which have proved to be the pre- 
cursors of the modern grand pianoforte. Tran- 
scription and arrangement have been unavoidable 
necessities imposed upon adaptors of the present 
period. The extension of the keyboard and the 
corresponding increase of timbre have originated 
a new order of execution, which has been rightly 
called ‘the higher development of pianoforte 
playing.” Artists and amateurs who are old 
enough to remember the popular pianoforte pieces 
of some half a century since, know how restricted 
was the répertoire. There are players now, espe- 
cially ladies, who will cite Griffin’s Concerto, 
Steibelt’s ‘Storm,’ Ferdinand Panormo’s Fantasias, 
with his imitations of the musical glasses, the 
‘Battle of Prague, Moscheles’s ‘ Fall of Paris,’ as 
their show performances. Moscheles became a 
classic, and in his time the works of Hummel, 
Weber, Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, &c., 
were performed, as well as the resuscitated master- 
pieces of Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, &c. Improvement was impeded par- 
tially by a rage for fantasias and variations con- 
ceived in one mould; but within the last few 
years the changes have been rapid, and now the 
tendency is strong to perform music which combines 
ideas with brilliancy, and can boast of form as 
well as mechanism. 

The advance of musical education and of the 
public appreciation of music is proved by several 
publications of recent date. It is gratifying to 
record such a list of works as head this notice. 


By Robert Volkmann. 
By F. J. Simpson. 
By Walter Macfarren. (Ash- 


Moderne en Sol. 
3y Berthold Tours. 


Mr. Walter Macfarren is not merely selecting 
standard productions, but he is acting as a mentor 
to performers, by fingering in such a way as to 
| facilitate a right execution, In 


the successive 





series which have appeared, are gems of Bach 


Handel, 
Weber, 


Hummel, Paradies, Haydn, 
Woelfl, Dussek, Beethoven, 
Schumann. 

With the old and quaint pieces, entitled Pre. 
ludes, Gavottes, Musettes, Pussepieds, Gigues, 
Toccatas, Suites, Minuets, &c., are associated the 
more familiar titles of Nocturnes, Rondo, Studies, 
Polonaises, Caprices, Arias, &c., thus exemplifying 
the ancient as well as modern schools of pianoforte 
composition. 

Mr. Turpin, in his classical edition for students, 
has chosen works by Beethoven, Kalkbrenner, 
Kuhlau, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Ke. The editor, 
besides the fingering, and other hints fur the exe 
cutants, has added marginal notes about the con- 
struction of the pieces. He design: tes form as 
musical architecture—that is, the art of design as 
taught by the great Bach, and matured to g 
great extent by Haydn. In the marginal notes, 
Mr. Turpin has, to a certain extent, followed 
the modus operandi of the Stuttgart ‘In 
structive Ausgabe klassischer Klavierwerke, 
edited by Franz von Liszt, Hans von Biilow, 
Immanuel Faisst, Ignaz Lachner, and Sigmund 
Lebert, a work which has been referred to in the 
Atheneum for a masterly analysis of Beethoven's 
Sonatas, from Op. 53 down to his latest pianoforte 
compositions, and an English trauslation of which 
has not yet been published in London, Mr. Turpin’s 
references are most useful, and will assist students 
materially in acquiring a knowledye of a composer's 
design and development. 

The compositions of Herr Julius Roatgen are of 
more than ordinary interest; he is quite a youth, 
not yet of age, we believe, and he is an organist 
and pianist as well as composer. He is a son of 
a Concertmeister of Leipzig, and first made his 
appearance in public at one of the Rhenish 
festivals. Op. 1 is a sonata for piano and 
violin ; Op. 3, a sonata for piano and vivloncello; 
but it is with his works tor the former instru- 
ment, which are before us, that we have to deal 
at present. These are, Op. 4, ‘Aus der Jugendzeit, 
‘Kleine vierhindige Clavierstiicke’ (three sets, with 
fanciful titles); Op. 2, a pianoforte sonata; Op. 5, 
‘Ein Cyclus von Phantasie-Stiicke’ ; Op. 6, 
‘ Ballade’ (dedicated to Prof. Oakeley); Op. 7, 
‘Suite in vier Satzen (dedicated to Dr. Franz 
Lachner); Op. 8, ‘Phantasie.’ To take these 
juvenile productions and to analyze them singly 
would be scarcely just to such a young begin 
ner, but it is difficult to resist the impression that 
the germ of genius is to be found in these varied 
compositions. There isin them, it may at once be 
asserted, individuality of idea and mastery of style 
and form, associated with which are indications 
of crudity and of roughness. As a specimen of 
charm, we would point out the Ballade, a real song, 
without words, with arunningaccompaniment. Inthe 
Suite there is a kind of antiquated type, as if the 
composer was imbued with thestyle ofthe old masters, 
and since it is dedicated to the modern illustration 
of the Suite school, Lachner, Herr Julius Rontgen 
may have wished to emulate that clever master; 
but, although the beginner uses the prefixes of 
Toccata, and a “ Passacaglia et Giga,’ he is more in 
accordance with our age in employing the names 
entrada and andantino for two movements of the 
Suite. The fugue in the Phantasie is scholastic, but 
the breaks are too angular and abrupt. The Cyclus, 
clever at points, is weak and erratic on the whole. 
Are there the elements of a great composer in this 
Leipzig youth? There are as surely the tokens of 
a brilliant future : may it be realized! 

Mr. Horton C. Allison is not only kaown as aD 
able pianist, but has gained distinction as a carefal 
and conscientious composer. His ‘ Cambridge 
Studies’ are dedicated to the late Six W. Sterndal: 
Bennett. Mr, Allison has performed the pieces 
at his own recitals in town and country, and also 
at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig. The ‘Oxford Studies’ 
are dedicated to the present Principal, Sir F. 4 
Gore - Ouseley, Bart. The Lyrics are dedicated 
to the patriarch of English pianists, Mr. W. H. 
Holmes. We prefer the Studies to the Lyrics. 
The former are more artistic and classical, the 
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Double Fugue in p is quite orthodox, and must | Bourrée, from Bach's fourth sonata for violoncello | scopical view of cost and working expenses. The 
satisfy even the Oxford Principal, who is a master | —are both interesting. two Impresarios, once bitter rivals, became 


of contrapuntal devices. The Lyrics have 
fanciful titles, such as the ‘Waves,’ and ‘La 
Patineuse,’ in which sliding scales are used; but 
what could possess Mr. Allison to combine the 
‘College Hornpipe’ with the ‘Last Rose of 
Summer’? 

To mention the name of Stephen Heller is 
sufficient to let amateurs know that his ‘ Album 
pour Piano, dedié & la Jeunesse,’ is filled with 
works remarkable for their refinement and ele- 
gance. There are four books, containing twenty- 
three pieces, all more or less characterized by his 
correctuess, and varied in fanciful themes, deve- 
loped with the ingenuity of a thorough master. 
One enjoyment more could be well added to these 
charming compositions, that of hearing the com- 
poser play them, for he has a style of his own, 
almost as pronounced as that of poor Chopin, but 
without the marvellous mechanism of the Polish 
pianist and patriot. 

We notice ‘Forgotten Treasures,’ because Mr, 
Leech, the editor, has commenced his series of rare 
and little known classical works with a Romance 
from Op. 3, by G. F. Pinto, a musician of genius, 
who died at the age of twenty. He was English 
by birth, but of Italian extraction, At fifteen 
Pinto was able to lead an orchestra as well as his 
teacher, Salomon; but besides his skill as a 
violinist he was a composer of no ordinary ability. 

Tne ‘ Canti!éne en Forme d'Etude,’ dedicated to 
Sir R. P. Stewart, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music 


to the Dublin University, is the elegant composi- 
tion of the Russian pianist, M. Alexandre Billet, 
a classical performer, whose recitals have often 


come under notice in the Atheneum. 
Mr. J. T. Trekell’s three pieces—‘ Le Trianon,’ 


a gavotte; ‘La Dauphine, a minuet; and 
‘ Bourrée’—are conceived in a somewhat antique 
mode, the composer having probably in view the 


Suites of Bach, in which we had Bourrées, 
Sarabaudes, Preambula, Gignes, Gavottes, Passe- 
pieds, &c., prefixes to pieces which, some- 
times extending to ten or twelve numbers, 
became conceutrated into our present form of 
limited movements, indicated by their tempi. 
There is a tendency lately among our com- 
poxers to adopt the type of the ancient dance 
measures in isolated pieces, as Mr. Trekell has 
rather cleverly done. M. Jules Brissac has tran- 
scribed for the piano Corelli’s Sarabande and 
Gigue in. Mr. W. Santley’s Scale Practice in 
all the major and minor keys, if well mastered 
by aspiring pianists, may perhaps form a Rabin- 
stein or a Von Biilow, a Madame Schumann or 
a Madame Essipoff. 

Herr Volkmann’s ‘ Beauties of Visegrad’ are 
indicated pictorially as well as musically; he 
presents the Visegrad of the fifteenth century as 
almost inaccessible, so steep is the mountain ; en 
revanche, bis musical romance of seven numbers 
by no means bristles with difficulties, and No. 3, 
‘Blumenstiick,’ is very pretty. 

Mr. Simpson’s ‘ Short Pieces’ have besides their 

brevity an additional good quality,—they are 
pleasing and meritorious. 
_ Mr Walter Macfarren, in his ‘Suite de Pidces,’ 
in D minor, shows his admiration of Bach, and 
there can be no imputation on his taste and 
judgment for so doing. We have the ancient 
form, starting with a Prelude, allegro moderato, 
which travels over the keyboard, requiring nimble 
fingers, and which dies off after a fortissimo; 
next is a Sarabande, grave, but not too slow ; 
& Gavotte and Musette vivaciously follow ; 
then a charming Courante, allegretto leggiero; 
and, finally, a rollicking Gigue. The composer 
has happily blended, in this artistic production, 
the ancient forms with modern attributes, 

M. Berthold Tours is one of the most prolific 
Composers of the period, as well as a transcriber and 
aranger ; in his modern specimens of a Chaconne 
and of a Gigue he has intermingled the past and 
the present with ingenuity. His two transcriptions 
—one, Boccherini, the Minuet in c; the other, the 
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The Format Litolff of Mendelssohn’s overtures, 
the ‘ Meerstille und gliickliche Fahrt, the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ ‘Die Hebriden,’ and 
‘Zam Mabrchen von der schénen Mulusine,’ tran- 
scribed for two hands and for four hands, is remark- 
able for the clearness of the type and the con- 
venience of the form of the volumes ; and, for the 
same reason, the books containing the two Con- 
certos in G minor and in p minor, the Capriccio 
Brillant, the Rondo Brillant, and Serenade, and 
Allegro Giojoso, the three Capriccios dedicated to 
Klingemann, and other compositions, besides the 
volume of ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’ are most accept- 
able publications. 

Mr. Thorne’s Gavotie is vivacious, and affords 
another gratifying sign of the tendency of our 
existing pianoforte composers to follow a sound 
and healthy schoo], but which it would be un- 
profitable to adopt, if the public did not exhibit 
readiness to encourage such praiseworthy publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Frederic W. Fuller’s Fugitive Thoughts are 
anything but capricious; his sketches are quaint, 
fresh, and tuneful, and are easy of execution. 
Freedom from ambition and from over-elaboration 
is a quality too rare in modern composition not to 
meet with eulogium. 








NER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 


AutHovucs the season will end only this evening 
(Saturday), at Drury Lane Theatre, with the per- 
formance, for the first time this year, of Beethoven’s 
‘ Fidelio,’ for the benefit of Mdlle. Tietjens, and an 
extra night will be given next Monday, with 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ for the benefit of M. 
Faure, the review of Mr. Mapleson’s campaign 
need not be postponed. He started with a notifi- 
cation in his Prospectus that his season, although 
brief, would be brilliant, and, in many respects, 
his expectations have been realized. At the same 
time, the result affords another proof that, what- 
ever may be the promises of an opera programme, 
they are not always fulfilled. Three illnesses 
have seriously interfered with the attractive com- 
binations which had been put forth: first, there 
was the partial extinction of voice of Signor 
Stagno, a tenor, who returned to this country, after 
his youthful début at Her Majesty’s Theatre some 
years since, with the highest reputation, acquired 
in Italy and Spain, both as a tenore robusto and 
a singer of the florid Italian school. The climate 
at once affected his organ, for he was here during 
the severespring, or, rather, the second winter, which 
tormented London, and, although hisexcellent style 
and acting could not be gainsaid, he was un- 
able to sing in Rossini’s ‘ Othello,’ in Weber’s ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ in Herr Wagner’s *‘ Lohengrin,’ and in 
Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio, —four operas in which he 
had won distinction abroad. The second contra- 
riety was the illness of Mdlle. Chapuy, who has 
never appeared at all, and who, it is asserted by 
the Paris musical organs, will never sing on 
the stage again, as she is going to be married. 
The third disappointment has arisen from 
Mdlle. Tietjens having been so often ill, 
and, owing to this cause, there has been 
no ‘ Nozze di Figaro, and no ‘ Medea’ of Cheru- 
bini. There is, however, one opera mentioned in 
Mr. Mapleson’s Prospectus for the non-revival of 
which there is no valid excuse, namely, ‘Il 
Talismano.’ That no new work has been brought 
out is accounted for by the fact which the 
Impresario pleaded in his Prospectus, that he is 
in a state of transition, owing to the building 
of the National Opera-house. Upon the outlay 
for the erection of this hideous edifice, and its 
future financial prospects, there has been a 
correspondence between Mr. Gye and Mr. Maple- 
sop, copies of which have been forwarded to 
us, in the expectation that we may express 
some opinion on the discussion. We must decline 
to do anything of the kind, for it is evident 
that if the one Director looks at expenditure with 
a magnifying glass, his rival takes a micro- 


partners: for aught we know this fraternal alliance 
may again occur, and they may eventually em- 
brace, and may exclaim that “they were both 
in the wrong.” What must be evident to practical 
minds is that the theatre on the Thames Embank- 
ment is too far advanced to allow of an abandon- 
ment of the scheme ; and, when such names as the 
Duke of Sutherland, Lord Overstone, Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild, Col. Lloyd Lindsay, &c., are pub- 
lished as debenture-holders, there can be little pro- 
bability of the scheme falling through, the more 
especially as a National Opera-house, quite inde- 
pendently of an Italian Opera season, is really a 
public requirement ; and what the State will not do 
in the way of helpin England, asin foreign countries, 
must eventually be achieved by private enter- 
prise. So far, then, as Mr. Mapleson’s assurances 
go, such it may be believed will be the result. 
The broad question of competition in the lyric 
drama will be settled by the musical public. 

We now subjoin the returns of the Drury Lane 
performances from the 29th of April (the opening 
night, with M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust’) to next Monday, 
the 24th of July (the closing representation, with 
‘Don Giovanni’), with the numbers of each per- 
formance. Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ seven times ; 
M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ ten times ; Rossini’s ‘ Semi- 
ramide’ four times, and ‘Il Barbiere’ three times ; 
Herr Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin’ five times ; Donizetti’s 
‘Lucrezia Borgia’ three times, ‘ Lucia’ twice, and 
‘La Figlia’ once; Bellini’s ‘Sonnambula’ and 
‘Norma’ each twice ; Signor Verdi’s ‘ Traviata’ 
twice, ‘Trovatore’ once, and ‘ Rigoletto’ once ; 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert le Diable’ and the ‘ Hugue- 
nots’ each three times; Herr Flotow’s ‘ Marta’ 
three times; and Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ once. 
This list makes a total of seventeen operas by ten 
composers in fifty-three representations. As regards 
the new engagements this season, mistakes have 
been made. Mr. Mapleson has been trained as a 
musician, and he is, therefore, dealing with a matter 
he understands ; but what can have induced him 
to permit Friiulein Mila Rodani to appear in ‘ La 
Figlia’? She disappeared after one night. Mdlle. 
von Elsner failed as the Princess in ‘ Roberto,’ 
and Mdlle. Fechter never appeared. Signor 
Dorini, the new tenor (Herr Bium of Alsace), is 
essentially a chanteur de salon, he has not power 
enough for the stage. Signori Fiorini, Romani, Broc- 
colini, were barely utilities, and were not equal to 
their predecessors. In M. Faure and Herr Roki- 
tansky artists of the highest class were secured, 
but their répertoire has been much too limited ; 
the French baritone played, of course, Don Gio- 
vanni, Mephistopheles (‘Faust’), and Assur 
(‘Semiramide’), and he also enacted Nevers 
(‘ Huguenots’), for the first time in London, and 
created the Duke in ‘ Lucrezia, two most remark- 
able performances ; but he might have been heard 
as the King in ‘ La Favorita,’ Lotario (‘ Mignon’), 
Herr Rokitansky was still more circumscribed in 
his list of parts; he had only Marcel (‘ Huguenots’) 
and Leporello (‘Don Juan’); but, although 
‘ Roberto’ was given three times, he never played 
Bertram, his finest assumption. 

We need not refer specially to Madame Nilsson, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini (both at their best), 
Signori Fancelli (greatly improved in his acting), 
Campanini, Gillandi, Rota, Del Puente, Galassi, 
and Herr Behrens. If we refer to the name of 
Signora Varesi apart, it is because her progress this 
season has beenso marked that the prejudices excited 
by her limited power have passed away. In addition 
to Amina, Lucia, Gilda, and Marta, the highest 
praise must be awarded to her in undertaking, at 
short notices, the Princess in ‘ Robert,’ the Queen 
in the ‘ Huguenots,’ and Rosina in the ‘ Barbiere,’ 
parts she had never before played. 

Whatever were the contrarieties and disappoint- 
ments of the season, there is but one opinion about 
the care and artistic finish which distinguished the 
production of every opera. The choralists were 
excellent as regards the voices of the men; those 
of the women were not so good in quality, but they 





were well trained and were note-perfect, and the 
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chorus was not overtaxed by daily performances 
and rehearsals, The new chorus-master, Signor 
Acerbi, has been a valuable acquisition ; Signor Li 
Calsi has still been the able accompanist. As for 
the band, in point of tone and executive skill, it 
has never been surpassed. M. Sainton has been 
the chef d'attaque and Mr. Willing has been the 
organist. Sir Michael Costa, although indis- 
posed at the beginning of the season, rallied, 
and has again shown what discipline can accom- 
plish. If ‘Semiramide’ and ‘Lohengrin’ be 
indicated as specially illustrating the powers of 
the conductor, it is because the execution of these 
two works was somewhat above the usual high 
average. 

One important point has been established during 
the season of the two Italian Opera-houses, which, 
it is to be hoped, will not be lost sight of wherever 
Impresarios may be lodged, and that is, the pro- 
duction of works of a school totally opposed to 
that of the sybarite melodies of Italy has been 
financially successful ; so that more enlarged views 
and a wider policy can be now safely adopted, for 
there is an increasing body of amateurs ready to 
support the expansion of the lyric drama. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tne annual distribution of Prizes and Medals 
to the successful students of the Royal Academy 
of Music took place yesterday (2st inst.), in the 
new concert-room in Tenterden Street. The 
prizes were presented by Madame Christine 
Nilsson. It was an appropriate as well as graceful 
act on the part of the Swedish songstress, who 
never hesitates to boast that she was once a wan- 
dering minstrel, and with a proper pride will 
show the violin on which she played in the streets 
of Stockholm, little suspecting, while pursuing 
that precarious practice, she would eventually 
become one of the most prominent of prime donne. 
The prize pupils may ponder on and profit by her 
career, for it is a practical lesson, how, if they 
are naturally gifted, industry and perseverance 
will open to them the highest positions in the art- 
world. 

WE hope our list of concerts will be ended this 
week, by mentioning that Madame Liebhart, the 
German prima donna, has had her Matinée, aided 
by Mesdames Enequist, Marie Belval, Bertini, 
Tersi, De Meric-Lablache, Albrecht, Fairman, F. 
Allen, G. Pacini, Signori Urio, Braga, Caravoglia, 
Monari Rocca, Messrs. G. Perren, Ganz, Sir Julius 
Benedict, &c.; that Mdlle. Blanche Tersi, vocalist, 
had an evening concert at the Langham Hall, 
assisted by Mesdames Liebhart, Bernhardt, 
Wensley, and O. Williams, Messrs. G. Perren, 
Brett, and Ganz, Signori Montelli, Monari Rocca, 
Tito Mattei, Campana, and Herr Polonuski ; 
that Madame Louise Gage had an evening concert 
on the 18th, in the Langham Hall, aided by 
Mesdames Grimaldi, De Bono, and Vernon, 
Signori Braga, Bonetti, Rotoli, Romili, Pinsuti, 
and Campana. 

THE musical arrangements for the concert at the 
Crystal Palace on the 19th, at which the King 
and Queen of Greece, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, &c., were present, comprised the services 
of the Sydenham choir, of the choirs of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, the Palace orchestra, 
the band of the Scots Fusileers, Madame Sinico, 
Mr. Lloyd, Signori Campobello and Urio, &c., under 
the direction of Mr. Manns. 


THE pianoforte performances of the young 
Australian phenomenon, Herr Alfred Griinfeld, 
who was a pupil of the Kullak school in Berlin, 
have been confined here hitherto to private recitals, 
but he will return next season to London. His 
gift of improvisation will recall the brilliant essays 
of Mendelssohn and Moscheles. He does not pro- 
duce a mere variation on one or more themes 
which may be given to him, tut his combinations 
are highly artistic. The manner in which he fugues 
a motif is most masterly. 


Tne reappearance of Madame Arabella Goddard 
at a series of recitals at St. James’s Hall in the 





autumn will be welcomed ; and the lady will not 
be subjected to the bitter attacks which some 
foreign pianists have experienced because they 
took a different view of the works of the great 
masters from that adopted by Madame Goddard, 
whose fame does not require to be sustained by 
such a system of unjust depreciation. The art- 
world is wide enough for varied ability. 


Tue well-known English basso-profondo, Edwin 
Ransford, is no more. Had there been a permanent 
National Opera-house, and had his remarkably 
fine voice been cultivated, he might have taken a 
higher position than he has occupied; but the 
public-dinner system, which ruins our young and 
fresh voices, besides vitiating their style, proved 
fatal to him, and his speciality was confined chiefly 
to the singing of Dibdin’s nautical songs. He was 
in his seventy-first year, and was a music pub- 
lisher as well as a vocalist. He published a volume 
of poems, entitled ‘Jottings,’ and, rough and 
absurd as these were, they showed a strong 
feeling of affection for those who were near 
and dear to him, and also an attachment for 
the place of his birth. He was buried last 
Saturday in the village which he so often apos- 
trophized in his book. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the music of Bishop, who, in his last 
moments of privation and suffering, had a friend 
in Ransford. His daughter, Miss Ransford, was 
a popular singer at one time. 

Tue Balfe Memorial Festival, next Saturday, 
at the Alexandra Palace, will comprise a concert, 
under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, at which 
selections from the ‘ Talismano’ will be performed 
by Madame Nilsson, Madame Marie Roze, Miss 
Enriquez, Messrs. Vernon Rigby, E. Lloyd, and 
Maybrick. 

DespitTE the excessive heat, the Grand Opéra in 
Paris is still open, and active preparations are 
making to produce Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte’ with 
a gorgeous mise en scine. 

M. Orrenpac# has returned to Paris from his 
Transatlantic trip, which proved a loss to the 
speculators. 


Tue German, Belgian, and French papers con- 
tain detailed accounts of the steam - engines and 
gas apparatus which are to aid in illustrating the 
atmospheric and other effects in the Nibelungen 
at Bayreuth. Herr Richter, of the Imperial Opera- 
house in Vienna, is the conductor, and Herr Wil- 
helmj is the chef d’attaque. The Leipzig Signale 
announces that the third series of the Trilogy will 
not be given, but we find no confirmation of this 
statement in any other journal. 


THERE will be a musical festival of three days 
in Antwerp, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of August, 
at which, in addition to the works of the Belgian 
composers, a Cantata by Bach and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony (Choral) will be performed. 

Herr Frorow’s new opera, ‘ Il Fior di Harlem,’ 
will be produced in the autumn at the Vittorio- 
Emmanuele of Turin. This work, the libretto of 
which is based on a novel of M. Alexandre Dumas, 
was originally intended for the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, and entitled ‘La Tulipe Noire.’ 

THE statue of Mercadante, the composer of so 
many operas, by the sculptor, Signor Tito Ange- 
lini, has been placed on the pedestal in the Plaza 
Fontana-Medina at Naples. The inscription is 
“To Francesco Saverio Mercadante, who, perhaps 
alone, united admirably ancient and patriotic 
melody with the ideas and sentiments of his age— 
the Academy, the Commune, the Citizens, 1870.” 
This inscription does not tally with the works of 
Mercadante ; he had nothing of the ancient school 
in idea or form in his operas. He was born in 
1797, and ran a race for popularity with Rcssini, 
but was distanced by the latter. Mercadante’s 
best works were ‘Elisa e Claudio,’ ‘Dona 
Caritia,’ ‘Il Giuramento,’ ‘ La Vestale,’ ‘ Il Bravo,’ 
&c. His sacred music was essentially secular in 
style. He was fortunate in his operas to have had 


as singers Rubini, Nourrit, Tamburini, Lablache, 
Grisi, Pasta, Malibran, David, &c. 
THE engagements for the winter opera season 





é = BH, 
at Tri:ste for 1876-7 include Madame Volpini, 
Signor Campanini, Signor Moriami, and y 
Castelmary. ‘ 


Tue death of Herr Augustus Roickel, who wa 
a colleague of Herr Wagner at the Dresden Oper. 
house, took place on the 16th, at Pesth 
joined in the Revolution of 1848, but was not g 
fortunate as his comrade, who escaped to Switzer. 
1 nd, whereas Rockel was a prisoner until 1862, an 
was then released only owing to the entreaties of 
his daughter. Rockel was a musician from whon 
much was expected when he was director and 
conductor ; but, after he obtained his liberty, he 
turned journalist first in Frankfort, and afterwards 
in Vienna and Pesth. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


A pRaMA, entitled ‘Rosedale; or, the Rifs 
Ball, transported from America, where it has been 
played for over three thousand nights, has been 
produced at the Surrey. It is a very old-fashioned 
melo-drama, and is acted by Mr. J. A. Arnold, 
who plays the hero with quietude and tact, and by 
Miss Minnie Walton, who exhibits much spright. 
liness in the heroine. The authorship is assigned 
to the late James Wallack. 


Tue failure, at the Gymnase-Dramatique, of 
‘Chateaufort, the new comedy of Madame Ia 
Comtesse de Mirabeau, is due to a defect which 
attaches itself to much modern French workmar- 
ship. In her anxiety to make her characters 
wicked enough, the author has made them 
thoroughly unsympathetic. Henriette, her heroine, 
marries the Marquis de Ponteville, who is much 
older than herself. She consoles herself for the 
sacrifice of her youth and beauty by the determi- 
nation to have a young lover. This she finds in 
the Vicomte de Chiteaufort. In order to hare 
him near at hand, she contrives to make him 
marry the daughter of her husband by his first 
wife, and then plots with him to obtain for the 
bride a settlement of the entire fortune of the 
Marquis, to the exclusion of his son, who is with 
his regiment in Algiers, These schemes go nea 
success, but in the end are discovered, when the 
Viscount blows out his brains. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more depraved than the state 
of society revealed in this plot. It has failed to 
win any hold upon the public. 


‘Un Monsieur Qui suit Les Femmes’ has 
been revived at the Vaudeville, with M. Dieudonné 
and Madame Davray in the principal parts. 


Tue following unpublished dramas, founded 
principally upon her novels, have been left by 
George Sand : ‘Mdlle. de la Quintinie,’ received 
at the Odéon ; ‘La Princesse Aldini,’ written in 
collaboration with M. Dumas jils—two acts of this 
are finished ; ‘La Mare au Diable,’ in which she 
was assisted by the late Gustave Waéz—the MS. 
of this is said to be in the hands of Madame 
Pauline Viardot ; ‘ Moat-Reveche’ and ‘ Indiana, 
written in conjunction with M. Paul Meurice. 


M. Batuanpe, the Director of the Matinées 
Littéraires, has taken the Théitre Déjazet, and 
announces his intention to make of it a troisiime 
Théatre Francais. He has applied for a subvention. 


‘La Rome Varncvug,’ of M. Parodi, is inactive 
rehearsal at the Comédie Francaise. The cast 
includes MM. Maubant, Mounet-Sully, Laroche, 
and Dupont-Vernon, Mesdames Sarah Bernhartt, 
Reichemberg, and Tholer. 


‘Le Bararp’ of M. Touroude, first produced a 
the Odéon in 1869, will forthwith be revived at 
the Porte Saint-Martin. M. Deshayes will replace 
M. Berton pire, and Madame Lacressonnitte 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. H.—T. D. C.—received. 
T. B. B.—We cannot answer such questions. 
R. H.—Yes; but one vol. only is given to the Islands. 
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NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 
NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


— ——— 


LAST VOLUME OF THE SERIES. 


This day, Enlarged Edition, with Steel Portrait of the Author, 
from a Photograph, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON 
IN LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


WITH all the AUTHOR'S SHORTER POEMS. 





“*London’ is a storehouse of wonders. Mr. Michell has noticed 
many of the phases of London life, and many of its scenes. ...He has 
been impressed with its lights and shadows, its aspects by day and 
night, and its extraordinary contrasts of life.”—Public Opinion. 


Now published, the Series being complete, with Steel Frontispieces, 
cloth, gilt edges, 


FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES. 
The POETRY of CREATION. 
The IMMORTALS. 2s. 6d. 
PLEASURE. 2s, 6d. 

SIBYL of CORNWALL. 2s. 6d. 

LONDON in LIGHT and DARKNESS. 2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


“These new editions are beautifully got up, and should do much to 
extend the circle of Mr. Michell’s readers.— Nonconformist, May 31. 

“In his selection of ‘ Famous Women and Heroes,’ the author ranges 
over the world’s history..... The book is fall of interest, for its scholarly 
research, its refined and eloquent diction, and the nobleness and fer- 
your of its feeling.”— New Monthly Magazine. 

“There are vivid passages of woodland and mere which recall the 
* Lady of the Lake,’ and there are pictures which might have been 
written by Guldsmith.”— Atheneum (Review of ‘ Pleasure *). 

“Poems such as these give cenuine delight, while they elevate the 
mind, and improve the taste for what is beautiful.” 

Civil Service Gazette. 


London: Wittiam Tece & Co. Pancras-lane, 
Cc heapside. 


Illustrated, anda Map of the Lakes, repel 2 18mo. cloth, 2a. 6d. 


7ILLARNEY LEGENDS. Edited by the late 
T. CROFTON CROKER, F.SA., Author of *The 
ents of the South of Ireland,’ &c. A New Edition. By T. W PIG, 


‘tase: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenbam College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


DELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Reginaes’ s Own French Book. 2s,—Key to the 


same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 3s. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Modéles de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 64. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


Rus ENE’S STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With an His- 
torical Sketch of the Formation of French. For the Use of Upper and 
Middle Schools. With copious Exercises. By G. EUGENE. 
Or, GRAMMAR, 3s.; EXERCISES, 28. 6d. 
fa P t with Speci . post free on ap Mention. A 
Stamped Specimen Copy t to Masters at half price, post free . 
. ofa like this is in itself a sign that great 
advance is being made is the teaching of modern as ta sign of anslent 
ges.... The rules and observations are all scientifically classified 
explained. ....Mr. Eugéne’s book is one that = can strongly re- 
commend for use in the higher forms of large schoo! 








ja ‘Educational Times. 

In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory reed for 
inners that we have as yetseen..... The book is likely to be use 

all who wish either to learn or to teach the French language.” 


Atheneum. 
“The most attractive any on the subject that has ever come under 
Rotice.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


The EXERCISES eeparately, Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RUGENE’s COMPARATIVE FRENCH- 

ENGLISH STUDIES: Grammatical and Idiomatic; being a 

Second, entirely Re-written, Edition of *The French Exercises for 

Middle and Upper Forms,’ nar owl to ‘The Student's Comparative 
h Grammar.’ By G. EOGEN 





EUGENE'’S FRENCH METHOD. 
. Crown 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
RUSENE S ELEMENTARY FRENCH LES- 
t SONS: Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to ‘The Student's 
*mparative Freuch Grammar.’ By the same Author. 
“Certainly deserves to rank among the beat of our eleme t h 
*tercise books.”— Educational Times ania 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta- —s Covent-garden, London; 
aad 2, South Frederick-:treet, Edinburg % ” . — 


Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 202, for AUGUST. 
Contents, 


1. Sir SALAR JUNG and his CLAIMS. By M. Laing-Meason. 


2 MA pcar VIOLET. By ea Black, Author of * A Princess of 
Thule,’ &. Chaps. 2s—3 


The ITALIAN DRAMA. & Miss Phillimore. 
RAMBLES by CORNISH SEAS. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 


The KHOJAS: the DISCIPLES of the OLD MAN of the 
MOUNTAIN. By the’ Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere. 


The ELDER HAMLET. By George Mac Donald | 
LONDON before the HOUSES. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
BRIGANDS of BULGARIAN SONG. By John Oxenford. 


. The CORRESPONDENCE between SCHILLER and the DUKE 
of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. By Professor Max Miiller. 
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NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.’ 


THE THREE BRIDES. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


2 vols. crown Svo. price 12s. [This day. 


DANIEL HANBURY’S SCIENCE 
PAPERS; chiefly PHARMACOLOGICAL and BOTA- 
NICAL. Edited, with Memoir, by JOSEPH INCE, F.L.S. 
&c. With Portrait engraved by Jeens, and numerous IIlus- 
trations. Medium 8vo. l4s. [This day. 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN'S NEW BOOK. 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SKETCHES; chiefly ITALIAN. By EDWARD 
A. FREEMAN, LL.D. D.C.L. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown Svo. (In a few days, 


EASTERN PERSIA: an Account of 


the Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870, 
71-72. 
Vol. I. THE GEOGRAPHY, with NARRATIVES by 
Majors 8ST. JOHN, LOVETT, and EUAN SMITH, and 
an Introduction by Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. 
GOLDSMID, C.B. K.C.S.1. 


Vol. 11. THE eget! ~~ GEOLOGY. By W. T. 
BLANFORD, A.R F.R.S. With numerous 
Coloured A (Tr a few days. 


THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Being Selections from CHAUCER to HER- 
RICK. With Introductions and Notes by Mrs. MASSON, 
and General Preface by Professor MASSON. Exira fcap. 
Svo. 3s. 64. (In a few days, 


In 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


MARGARY’S JOURNEY from 


SHANGHAE to BHAMO, and back to MANWYNE. 
Edited from his Letters and Journals, with a brief Biogra- 
phical Preface; a Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHER- 
FORD ALCOCK, K.C.B. Portrait engraved by Jeens, 
and Route Map. 

“ We would recommend this volume to the attention of 
all who care to obtain fresh and original information at 
first sources, and follow the career of a youth who has 
done a man’s work, and left a valuable record behind 
him.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The volume divides into two parts—the first, a col- 
lection of journals or letters from Margary’s earlier career, 
bright, homely glimpses of the life of a student interpreter 
in the East, of consular work at the Treaty Ports, of tragi- 
comic incidents of floods and storms.... .. the second and 
larger part, the diary of the journey from Shanghae to 
Bhamo, and back to Manwyne, alive with hopes and 
doubts and modest ambitions, and full of valuable in- 
formation, political and geographical, about a route which 
for no small portion of its course was almost unknown 
land.” —Graphic. 


The KINEMATICS of MACHI- 
NERY: Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By F. 
REULEAUX. Translated and Edited by A. B. W. 
KENNEDY, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, &c., 
University College, London. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

[This day. 


OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS and 


ADDRESSES. Published in Commemoration of the 
Opening of the new College Buildings, October, 1873. By 
Professors GREENWOOD, ROSCOE, B. STEWART, 
W. BOYD DAWKINS, WILLIAMSON, GAMGEE, 
BRYCE, WARD, and Others. 8vo. l4s. 

“‘ The volume forms a noble memorial of a great event, 
and it furnishes conclusive evidence of the power of 
Owens College as an educational agency.”—Scotsman. 





Macmittan & Co. London. 


Price 5s. post free, 


Htsto8y. of MODERN SERVIA. 
By E. 8. MIJATOVICS. 


London : + Tweedie & Co, (Limited), 337, Strand. 


Just published, small 4to, 128, 


MPERIAL FEDERATION 
BRITAIN and her COLONIES 

By FREDERICK YOUNG. 
London: 8. W. Silver & Co. Sun-oourt, Cornhill. 


N ARCHAIC DICTIONARY, Biographical, 
Historical, and Mythonmienl. » the Egyptian, As-yriap, and 
Etruscan Monuments and Pap. Ww. COOPER, F.RA 
—— 4 Secretary of the Seclety a Biblical Archwolvgy. Cloth 
extra, 
Samuel Bagster & Sone, 15, Paternoster-row, London 


of GREAT 








Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 5s. 
UMBRIANA;; or, Fragments of Cumberland 


Life: a Book of Anecdote aud Story illustrative of Cumberl 
Life and Character. By WILLIAM DICKINSON, F. Ls. a 
London: Whittaker & Co. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. viii—228, cloth, price 12s. 


MONOGRAPH of the ASIATIC CHIROPTERA, 
including, likewise, Descriptions of all the Spastes of Bats 
known to Inhabit Europe. By G. KE. DOBSON, M.A. M.B. F.L.S 
The work is illustrated by more than 100 Engravings. 


London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


» &e. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 

BOOK and ext POSITOR. 368th Edition, with a Portrait of the 
Author. Price ls. 6d. 

BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING, 


Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which "Diewwilabio 
are rendered as easy as Monosyliables. 68th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


Simpkin & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


in Easy 





Second Edition, 1d. 


THE CURSING PSALM. 
By the Rev. KENTISH BACHE. 


“Supercilious and arrogant. _A pretentious, arrogant dogmatism, 
spiced with a certain ol is the characteristic 
feature of Mr. B.che's criticisms, religious and vesten. The difti- 
dence and humility of the true student are strange to him. His tone 
is, ‘I am Sir Oracle!’ In fine, Mr. Bache seems to have set himself a 
most difficult task, that of arresting the progress of Liberalism in 
politics and Free Thought in religion.”—Jnguirer ( Unitarian Paper). 


John Hodges, 241, King William-street, Strand. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 
FreoM PESTH to BRINDISI; being Notes of a 


“Ath in the Aatume of 3 869, om Pest to Belgrade, oremen 
nople, en: ‘uu, ndisi, an aples. Sir CHARLE: 
TREVEL » Bart. K.C.B. * <4 “ 


London: Longmans and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo. price ls. 


EPORT of a DRAWING-ROOM CONFER- 
ENCE on BOARDING-OUT PAUPER CHILDREN, June, 


London: Longmans and Co, 


1876. 





Just published, in fcap. 8vo. price 24. 6d. 


N the GENDERS of FRENCH SUBSTAN- 


TIVES. a5 ~~ paweus, B.A. Treasurer, and 
DANBY P. FRY, of the Society. 


London: Senguemn and Co. 








In square feap. 8vo. with Map, price 2s. boards, 
ONTRESINA and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By J. M. LUDWIG, M.D., Resident Physician at Pontresina. 

London: Longmans & Co. Leipsic: W. Engelmann. 


Just published, in 8vo. price lds. cloth, 


PEECHES on Various Occa-ions connected with 

the Py eLrC AFFAIRS of NEW SOUTH WALES, 1848-1874. 

By 3 Pa _—_ formerly Cvlonial Secretary for the Colony. 
an Introduction by DAVID BLAIR. 





ts don: Longmans & C 
Melbourne pay Sydney: George Robertson. 
EPOCHS OF yore HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, aud CHARLES SAN K EY, M.A., late Scholar 
of Queen's College, oxford. 


On Tuesday, August 1, in feap $vo. with a Coloured Map, price 2s. 6d. 
ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. By 
WILLIAM IHNE. 

Nearly ready in the same Series :— 

THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the Very 

Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of 
Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. 
London: Longmans and Co. 











In 8vo. with 12 Plates, price 21s. cloth, 
HE OCEAN: its Tides and Currents, and their 
Causes. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.8. 
“A very valuable addition to oceanic Geepiation, clearly indi- 





the list of works advancing our, pew | and a home-thrust of f clear, 
cosmical knowled rly d 
Scientific Review. | throusts it. As this point is the 


“The author of this book 
us a new Principia. Still, the book 
is the production of a man tho- | 
roughly well up in his own sabject, | 
and many others collaterai with it. 
It is one that may be safely com- 
mended to the study of all who 
are interested in the subject of 
ocean currents.”—Jron. | 

“Here we have the vulnerable 
point of Dr. Carpenter's moditied 
resuscitation of the old theory of 

*,.* The Reports received from Her Majesty's ship Challenger have 
confirmed the views expressed in this Work with a distinctness «xceed 
ing the most sanguine anticipations of the Author. 


ives very heart of Dr. Carpenter's con- 
tribution to the subject, the thrust 
is fatal. It is followed by further 
and equally elear and able discus- 
| sion of the details of Dr. Car- 
| penter’s arguments, and of the 
theories of Maury, Rennell, Her- 
. This Chapter 20 of Mr. 
ordan’s book is really excellent, 
and worthy of careful reading.” 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 





London: Longman: and Co. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


HE SONG of the BELL, The GODS of GREECE, 
and Other Ballads. Paraphrased from Schiller. By ARTHUR 


MILLS, M.P 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester- “square, W. Cc. 


‘Just published, square crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


HELLS from the SANDS of TIME: a Series of 
Essays. By the DOWAGER LADY LYTTON. 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester- r-square, W. 0. 





Now ready, price 5s. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
KEYS of the CREEDS 
By EDWARD MAITLAND. 
With a New and Elucidatory Preface. 
Triibner & Co. Publishers. 


us 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, —Tncorporated 
by Royal Charter, 1817.—DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal Towns in South Australia. Bills Negetiated and Col- 
lected. Money received on Deposit at agreed Rates.—Apply at the 
Offices, 54, Uld Broad-street, E.U. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


DHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarpb-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LON DON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Ineurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
JOHN. NJ. BROOMFIE LD. 





nieces { 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824. see Tre by Royal Charter. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS AR.—The uext Investigation into 
the Life Department takes place a 5 ist of AUGUST, 1878, when Five- 
Sixths of the Profits made during the Five Years preceding fall to be 
divided among the Policy-holders entitled to participate 
nha Policies taken out before the 1st of August, 1876, will share in the 

ivision 

No 37, C ornhill, London; Edinburgh and Dublin. 








ELICAN LIF E INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 
Directors. 
am ivy Lubbock, Bart. M.P. 
5. 


Jonne Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Dudley Robert Smith 
Marmaduke Wyvill, ‘see 


Henry R. Brand, Esq. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. M.P. 

Jobn Coope Davis, Esq. 

Henry Farquhar, Esq 

Charies Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. 

Kirkman Db. Hodgson, Esq. M. 

Henry Lancelot Holland, — 
This Company offers 

COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, with participation in Four-Fifths or 
Eighty per Cent. of the P rofits, such Profits being either added to the 
Policy, applied in Reduction of Premium, or Paid in Cash, at the 
option of insured. 

Low Rates without participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in 
Sums of not less than 50vl. 

Policies, payable in the lifetime of the Assured, are granted with 
participation in Protits on the Tontine Principle 

ROBERT CO. TUCKER, Secretary. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
HAS BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Hon, A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
WILLIAM | J. Vi AN, 


RAILWAY 


Secretary. 





J ITERARY MACHIN E (Patented), for holding 

a Book, Writing-Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position, over a 

Bed, Sofa, or Easy Chair. As used by Princess Leuise. Prices from 

Qls Invalid Couches, adjust able to 100 positions, 51. 52.; Bath Chairs, 

1. 106. Merlin Chairs, 71. 10a.; Easy Chair (Bed and Couch combined), 

i Carrying Chairs 2l. 15a.; Bed-Rests, 12. 6d. Drawings post 

"ARTER, 6a, New Cavendish-street, Great Portland-street, 
London, V Ww. 


H ORNE’S 
ROBERT HORNE, 


HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 


41, GRACECHURCH -STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 





POMPEIAN DECORATIONS 





MPORTANT INVENTION. —A Process for 
Inlaying with Wood all kinds of Furniture, Walls, Doors, 
aod every kind of Woodwork has just been PATENTED 
by HOWARD & SONS, Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, 
which may well be described as very beautiful, as the most 
Elaborate Designs can by this Process be Inlaid Cheaper 
than the same Designs could be Painted. It is specially 
suitable for Rooms, Staircases, and Furniture in the 
Jacobean and Early English Styles. SAMPLES of the 
WORK are NOW ON VIEW, at their Show Rooms, 25, 
26, and 27, Berners- street, w. 


TO COLLECTORS OF ORIENTAL OBJECTS. 


J ACKSON & GRAHAM have just received from 
their Agents in 
CANTON AND YOKOHAMA 
An important Consignment of 
RARE OLD CHINESE AND JAPANESE PORCELAIN, 
EARTHENWARE, ENAMELS, and BRONZES; 
Also a large Collection of 
LD JAPANESE Lac QUER and IVORY NETZKIS, 
Of the highest Class, 
OLD BLUE and WHITE NANKIN WARE, 
A da FEW PIECES of PORCELAIN from the COREA snd SIAM, 
Which are now on Sale in Three large Show Rooms, 
Forming the most complete and ~~ 7mm Collection ever brought 
toget: 
Catalogues forw wry on application. 
30 to 38, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 





DEDICATED 


TO THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON, AND PUBLISHED BY THE 


SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 





4to. cloth, 12s. 6d.; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d.; 


LON DINU 


CIVITAS 


RALPH 


A SURVEY OF THE CITIES 


OF LONDON 


calf extra, 21s. 


AGAS. 


AND WESTMINSTER, THE 


BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK AND PARTS ADJACENT. 





With it is published, a BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a 
Critical Examination of the Work, by W. H. Overatt, Esq. F.S.A. 


OPINIONS OF 


From the Times, 
‘**OLD LONDON. — Messrs. 
published a very curious and interesting survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark and 
parts adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of 
which only two original copies are now known to exist. It 
is a survey of London, &c., in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has, by permission of the Corporation, been reproduced in 
fac-simile, by Edward J. Francis, from the copy preserved in 
the Library at Guildhall.” 


From the Examiner. 

**Of this map there are only two copies now known to be 
in existence, one in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and the other at Guildhall, which copy 
was bought, in 1841, by the Library Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London, for the small sum of 26/. This map is not a 
mere curiosity to be bought only by collectors, but should be 
in the hands of all those who feel an interest in the city where 
the chief incidents of English history have been euvacted, and 
the public are therefore greatly indebted to Mr. Overall for his 
careful and interesting account of the map, and to Mr. Francis 
for the conscientious care he has taken in making his copy.” 


From the Saturday Review. 
** Nothing can say more for the exceeding interest attaching 


to this fac-simile than the fact that we have filled our allotted 
space without having got beyond the foreground of the picture, 


and every square inch of what remains would have afforded | earliest, may be the very earliest record of past London, dates 


equal matter for illustration and comment. The reproduction 
has been effected most successfully. The attendant letter-press 
is clear and to the point, and the whole is presented in a handy 
and attractive form. No moderately good library should be 
without it.” 

From the Standard. 

**The original is almost the oldest map of London that is 
known, and it must have been at that time a great speculation 
and enterprise for Ralph Agas, its maker. Regarding this 
man, Mr. W. H. Overall has written such a biography as the 
materials at command enabled him to prepare. He has also 
entered upon a critical comparison of this map with others 
of various dates, with a view to show that this is a trustworthy 
picture of London at the time it was published. This cleverly 


Adams & Francis have just | 


executed reproduction has more than a mere antiquarian in- | 


terest.” 
From the Morning Post. 
“The descriptive letter-press by Mr. Overall indicates much 
research and labour, and is a fitting accompaniment to the 
splendid publishing trophy here raised by Messrs. Adams & 


Francis to their own fame and the great delight both of the | may see it who care to do so.” 


historian and the general reader.” 


THE PRESS. 


From the Graphic. 


*** Civitas Londinum’ is a publication for anti uaries to 
linger over....An hour indeed ean hardly be more amusingly 
spent than in comparing its faithful reproduction of the streets 
and buildings of sixteenth century London with the same space 
in the modern map of our Post-Office Directory.” 


From the Atheneum, 


“*By the process through which the fac-simile before us has 
been produced the Map is placed within the reach of every 
purchaser, A year’s reading about the metropolis of the Tudor 
days would not convey anything like so good an idea of the 
capital, as an hour spent over this faithful presentment of the 
London not only of Elizabeth but of Shakspeare.....It is a 
perfect delight to find ourselves wandering about the streets of 
this old London, and tarrying by the river or on Bankside. 
The mere spectator is in a short time familiar with the scene, 
The Thames is really a silver Thames, with Elizabeth's barge 
floating on it. The river life is, perhaps, rendered even more 
clearly than the street life; and we have before us the fields 
and meadows through which passes the ‘ Rode to Redynge,’ or 
‘to St. Albans,’” 


From the Builder. 
“OLD LONDON as VISIBLE in MAPS, — One of the 


about 1547, and is not a plan or map, but a view, and the next 
is the bird’s-eye plan and view, which may be seen in the City 
of London Library, done in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
dates about the year 1560, as near as may be, and really and 
truly takes the spectator into the very city itself, and into its 
quaint and picturesque streets and highways and byeways. It 
is not in any sense an imaginative production, but a picture of 
reality as it once was, quite as literal and truthful as anything 
Hollar ever produced. All the main thoroughfares are shown, 
and with their names clearly written on them, so that there cat 
be no sort of mistake. There is of course the river Thames, 
plain enough, with the Queen's state-barge and its following, 
and the Fleet Ditch, and other water-courses. And then there 
is what would be called now-a-days the strangest sight of all- 
old London Bridge with its row of timber-built houses on either 
side of it. A capital perspective of this strange street of houses 
is given on this map, and it shows more than all else how far 
off we now are from it and from things as they had existence 
in that strange and quaint time....Such should study well this 
map, so carefully copied and reproduced in fac-simile, that al. 





ADAMS & FRANCIS, 


59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 


2, "76 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo. 18s. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 
LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Illustrated with Pertraits and Views. 
** The SECOND VOLUME will be published in October next. 


London: Smita, Exvper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. { 


PACCHIAROT TO, | 
AND HOW HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER; ° 


WITH OTHER POEMS. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
London: SmirH, Exvper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 

A SERIES OF HANDY VOLUMES BY EMINENT WRITERS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

SHIPBUILDING. Capt. Beprorp Pim, R.N. M.P. 

TELEGRAPHS. Robert Sabine, C.E. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. Prof. Wricutson, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
RAILWAYS and TRAMWAYS. D. K. Crark, M.Inst.C.E. 


Also, a NEW EDITION of the following Volume :— 
IRON and STEEL. W. Marriev Witttams, F.C.S. F.R.A.S. 
COPPER. J. A. Partuirs, F.C.S. F.G.S. M.Inst.C.E. 
BRASS, TIN, and ZINC. Watrter GraHam. 
*.* Prospectus of the Series on application. 
London: Epwarp wunmeaicitan 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





LATHAM’S JOHNSON IN ONE VOLUME. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


By R. G. LATHAM, M.A. M.D. &c., 
Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; late Professor of English in University College, London. 
Abridged from Dr. Latham’s Edition of Johnson’s English Dictionary, and condensed into One Volume. 


London: Lonemans and Co., and the other Proprietors, 








Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


3IBLIOTHECA PASTORUM. 


Edited by JOHN RUSKIN. 


Vol. I. The ECONOMIST of XENOPHON. 
Translated into English by ALEXANDER D. 0. WEDDERBURN and W. GERSHOM COLLINGWOOD. 
With a PREFACE by the EDITOR. 


Euuis & Waiter, 29, New Bond-street, London ; 
And GEORGE ALLEN, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
EDMISTON & SON 


(From 5, Charing Cross), 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for THE CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA RUBBER HOSE for WATERING GARDENS, BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE REELS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 


14, COCKSPUR-STREET, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. (opposite the Haymarket). 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 


NOTICE. —SALE of CH INA, GLASS, . and 
POTTERY. 

Mr. MORTLOCK begs to state that he proposes to Rebuild his Pre- 
mises in Orchard-street, and to avoid Breakage by Remuval, he is 
O FFERKING for SALE the greater portion of his immense Collection 
at such Prices as cannot fail to attract attention. 

THE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
203 and 204, OXFORD-STREET ; 
30 and 31, ORCHARD-STREET; 
2, GRANVILLE-PLACE, PORTMAN-SQUARE. W. 


J URNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, 
per and most liberal. Cash prices; no extra charge for time given. 

Laree useful Stock to select from. Iilustrated Priced Catalogue, with 
Terms, post free.— 248, 249 30, Tottenham Court-road. Established 1862, 











UTLERY, Wesennted. —The most varied Assort- 


ment of TA BLE COZLERY in the world, all 
Saleat WILLIAM S. BURTUN cemetncnidaes 








Table Dessert Carverts 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. Kuives. Knives.’ poi, 
| 











ad 28. d. | d. 

3}-inch ivory handles . +---Perdozen 16 0 11 0 * 0 
34 do. do. balance a . do. 2~o0 6 0; 70 
81 do. do. 23 0 2 0 8 0 
4 do. finedo. do. 33 0 27 0] WW 6 
4 do. extra iarge do. ... 39 0 «30 O| W 6 
4 do. African Ivory do. .......... do. 40, 8 0) M6 
pe with silver ferules ........ do. 45 0) 36 0 | 7 0 
Do. with silvered blades ...... do. 520 4 0) 8 0 
Nickel electro-silvered handles.... do. 230,90' 76 


WILLIAM § BU TON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue containing upwards of 850 Illus- 
—— of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Vlans of the 

30 large Show Rooms, postage free. —s9, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, 
and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place; and!, Newman- yard. 
Manufactories. 84, Rewnenmetrest, and Newman-mews, London, W. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway 1s trifing. WILLIAM 8. BUKTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





T EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, ToTTENHAM 
COURT-ROAD. The only House in London Sgagieds for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


E EAL & SON. 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


T EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on 
application to 195, 196, 197, 193, Tuttenham Uourt-road, Londun. 





TAMPING in COLOURS without CHARGE.— 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB are now STAMPING NOTE-PAPER 
and ENV ELOPES with Crest, Addiess, or simple Monogram in Colours, 
by Machinery, without any charge. To Clubs, Public Companies, and 
large te ye nee au enormous saving is effected by this New Process of 
Coloured *tamping. 
JENNER & KN EWSTUB, to the Queen and P.ince and Princess of 
Wales, Heraldic Stationers and Engravers, #3, St. James’s-street, and 
66, Jermyn-street, 8. W 


jOsErPuH GILLogtr’s 
CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the W: feels. 


REAL SUMMER DE LIC AC Y. — ROSE’S 
4 LIME JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effer- 
vescing Drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling aud Tefreshing. or blended 
with Spirits, it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimutant, sus- 
taining exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere, Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order RUSE’S LIMB JUICE CORDIAL, 
ti bute being imitations. — Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain-road, 
insbury 

















IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
Which will be placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE after this date, and without which none is genuine. 
Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London ; and Export Vilmen zenerally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 
November, 1874. 


LAZENBY & ‘SON’ S) P ICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and CONDIMENTS.—E LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS 60 long and favourably distinguished 
by their L ame, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is suaranteed as eutirely Unadulterated —92, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendien-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8. S.E. 











I ARVEY'S SAUCE.— CAUTION. —The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are | artionlasty uested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by E LAZENBY & SON, the 
label used som nany years, signed ° * Eliz abeth Laz enby.” 


DINNEF ORD'S FL UID MAGNESIA. 

The best Remedy ry ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES- 
TLON; and the tafest Aperient for LVelicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists 
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CHATTO & 


WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





On the 28th instant will be ready, price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA. 


No. 118, for AUGUST. 
Contents. 
CHARLES READE’S Good Stories of Man and other Animals, 
Apvimation. Illustrated by Percy Macquoid. 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Book II. Chaps. 2, 3. 
Allin All. By G. L. Raymond. 
Juliet. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. Chaps. 10—12 
The Lunar Hoax. By Richard A. Proctor. 
The Signal. By Guy Roslyn. Illustrated by RB. P. Leitch. 
From Dreams to Waking. By E, Lynn Linton. Chaps. 4, 5. 
Mrs. Godolphin, By James Hutton. 
Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By M. E. Braddon. 


by H. French. 
By Dr. Charles Mackay. 


. Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 


Chaps. 23—27. 
An Invocation. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW WORK. 
Small Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. By 


MARK TWAIN. 
“ The book, which is » very amusing one, is designed primarily for boys, but older people also will find 
it worth lgoking through. ’-- Acudemy. 
“The earlier part of the book is, to our thinking, the most amusing thing Mark Twain has written. 
The. samt isnot always uproarion 3, but itis always genuine, and sometimes almost pathetic.”"—Atheneuin. 
capital boy’s book.’ "Standard. 
re a bright, most readable. and informing book, Which we can most cordially recommend to the ever 
srowing class who are on the out!ook for such books ”— Newcastle Chronicl: 
*A book to be read. There is a certain = ee and aw about it,s practically romantic cha- 
racter, so to «peak, which will make it very attractive.”— Spectuty 
“ A novel replete with good things.. .. 
whom it must in good part have been intended; but, next to boys, we should say that it might be most 
prized by philosophers and poets.’— Examiner. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with fine Full-Page Illustrations, price 13a. 


From PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; 


ye 
With 
the Prince in India. By J. DREW GAY. 
“ a lasting memorial of an interesting journey.”—Daily Tele 
“Written iu a lively and unpretentious style, and sp: hls hens had there with genuine humour, the 
work is a decidedly attractive one.”— Leeds Mercury. 


or, 


“A careful and sober narrative, without exaggeration, without gush. Mr. Gay has done his work likea . 


man who felt the responsibility of it. He has put into his —— ~ 20k what he saw, and transferred his 
Pictures aud impressions to type with conscientious fidelity."— Ho 
py 


very readable and enjoyable narrative of a journey whose Gapesiienie and interest are already part | 


of history.”— //oi 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. 


By 
E. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. P 


**In her narrowness and her depth, in her boundless loyalty, her self-forg2tting passion, that exclusive- 
ness of love which is akin to cruelty, and the fierce humility which is vicarious pride, Leam Dundas is a 
striking fizure. In one quality the authoress has in some measure surpassed herself.”"—Pull Mall Gazette. 


Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Mipptemass. 


3 vols crown 8vo. 
* \ decidedly amusing and exciting novel.”— Morning Post. 


MINSTERBOROUGH : «a Tale of English 


Life. 
HUMPHRY SANDWITH, C.B. D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
** It is a long time since we have read anything so refreshiog.”’— Atheneum. 
The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Wuyte Tuorne 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A very careiul, and in many respects very praiseworthy, story.”—Saturday Review. 


By 


Crown 8vo. carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in cloth for the Library, price 63. each, 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular Stories by | 


the best Authors. 
Mostly lllustrated—by Sir John givers George Du Maurier, W. Small, 


A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, 
Woods, Sydney Hall ad oth’ aan Cay 


acquoid, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 
Wilkie Collins, 
The MOONSTONE. The 
HIDE and SEEK, The 
MAN and WIFE. MY 
The DEAD SECRET. POOR MISS FINCH. The 
», QUEEN of HEARTS. MISS or MRS.? 
Pa E. Lynn Linton.—PpArRicrA KEMBALL. 
. Katharine 8. Macquoid.—7ne EVIE EYE. 
» Henry Kingsley. Florence Marryat. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. | OPEN ! SESAME! 
Mrs, Oliphant.— WHITELADIES. 
James Payn. 
| 


NEW MAGDALEN. 
FROZEN DEEP. 
MISCELLANIES. 
LAW and the LADY, 


The WOMAN in WHITE. 
ANTONINA 
BASIL. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. WALTER'S WORD. 
John Saunders. 
GUY WATERMAN. ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 


BOUND to the WHEEL. 
Authors of ‘ Gideon’s Rock,’—7he LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


Anthony Trollope. | T. A. Trollope. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 
Ouida. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 58. each, 
FOLLE-FARINE, PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
IDALIA: a Romance, PUCK : his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. A DOG ef FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a Sketch. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE SIGNA, 
HELD in BONDAGE, 


III. Suspended 
| Brighton out of the Season. 


| The Life Brigade. 
| Giulia Varani; or, St. Peter’s Day at Belluno. 
Illustrated | 


| Little Miss Brown. 


| Divide,’ which relates his travels in the 


The book wili, no doubt, be a great favourite with boys, for 


| BYRON’s LI 
| COI sM AN’ 'S BROAD GRINS. Fe ge by Hogarth. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price One Shilling, 


The EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER of 
BELGRAVIA. 


Contents. 

By George Augustus Sala. 

The Severed Hand. By Frederick Talbot. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 

The Blue Feather. Illustrated by E. R. Buckman. 

Sebastian. By M. E. Braddon. 

A Summer Sketch. By J. Ashby-Sterry. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 

Known at Last. By Philip Bourke Marston. 

By a Leap. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

By Minnie Mackay. Illustrated by J. W. MacIntyre. 

By T. Adolphus Trollope, 

The Rector’s Second Daughter. Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 

Illustrated by J. Mahoney. ENI 
T con 

Stationer} 

cluding 


Majesty. 
Samples 


Station 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF ‘THE GREAT DIVIDE.’ 
Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of Travels in 


the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. 


“There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord Dunraven’s ‘The Gres 
per Yellowstone region and in the couatrv of the Crow [ndisns 
The book is full of clever observation, and both narrativeand illustrations are thoroughly good.”— Atheneum, 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 13s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, Note 


Pad BE te pratt and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and vt, Zemlya, 
y S) 
“*The most important Seidition made to our Arctic literature for a long time.”— Atheneum. 


Large post 8vo. with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's 
Original Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 128. 6d. 
Tllus- 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. 


trated by a profusion of Sketches b y WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humor 
ous Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the Books of his everyday reading. 
“An admirable addendum, not only to his collected works, but also to auy memoir of him that has 


= the : 
Catalogue, 


' ieee 


| been, or that is likely to be, written.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and 
Significations. By CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A. Second Edition, revised through- 
out, conviderably Enlarged, and partially Re-written. 


rown 8yvo. cloth extra, 9a. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBERT. 


*A Wicked World,’ ‘ Charity,’* Palace of Truth,’ ‘ Pygmalion,’ ‘ Trial by Jury.’ &c 
“ His workmanship is io its way perfect : itis very sound, very even, very well sustained, and excellently 
balanced throughout.”— Observer. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 128. 6d. 


PROUT, FATHER.—The FINAL RELIQUES of 


FATHER PROUT. Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. Francis 
Mahony, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
“ We heartily commend this handsome volume to all lovers of sound wit, genuine humour, and manly 
sense.” —Spectator. 


OLD DRAMATISTS. 


Vignette Portraits, price 68. per vol. 

BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes and 
Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by 
Col. CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including Transla- 
tions. Edited, with Notes, by Col. CONNING- MASSINGER’S PLAYS. __ Gifford’s 
HAM. lvol. Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 1 yol. 


POPULAR SERIES of 7s. 6d. Illustrated Books. 


Printed upon fine toned paper and handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt. Detailed Catalogues 
upon application. 


AUGUST 3.- 
versazion 


Crown 8yo. cloth extra, with fj wevsr « 


CHAPMAN'S COMPLETE WORKS. 8 vols. 
Vol. I. the Plays; Ve II. Poems and Minor 
Translations, with Essay by A. C. SWIN- 

BURNE; Vol. 1II. Iliad and Odyssey. 
Text. 


The RECE 
Town Hall, ¥ 
Meeting may 
July 31, at 10 


apy ERTISING, ITS HISTORY. Fac-similes, Plates, and Coloured Frontispiece. 
KTEMUS WAKD’S WORKS, Complete. Portrait and Fac-simi 
BEC HSTEIN’S PRETTY AS SEVEN. Richter’s 98 Pictures. Gilt edges. 
BOCCACCIO. The DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
BRET HARTE’S SELECT WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. _uestennes: 
BUNYAN'S rau GRIM’S PROGRESS Stothard's Steel Pla‘ 
FE AND LETTERS. By Thomas Moore. 12 Pintes 16, New Bu 
CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON (Timbs), 40 Illustrations. - - 
INIANS. Illustrated. 
“2,000 Ao nincaer el 
ERALDRY. 350 Illustratio 
SH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRIC ITLES (Timbs). 
GL ISH M AN’ S HOUSE. By + go 600 Illustrations. 
ASURY OF a eee it 
GREENWOOD'S LOW-LIFE PEPS. ‘Concanen’s tinted Plates. 
REENWOOD’S WILDS OF PONDS IN. Cencanen’s tinted Plates. 
GI MM’S POPULAR STORIES. Cruikshank’s Plates. Gilt edges. 
HALW’S SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. Stee) Plates 
HOOD'S CHOICE WORKS, including the Cream of the Comic Annuals 
LAMB’s (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS. | Portraitsand Fac-simile. 
LIFE IN LONDON, By Pierce Egan. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates. 
LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. Tliustrated by¥al. Bromley. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Numerous Illustrations. 
MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKsS. Portrait and Illustrations. 
MUSES OF MAYFAIR: Vers de Société of the Nineteenth Century. 
PLANCHEF'S PURSULVANT OF ARMS. 200 Illustrations and Plates. 
POE’S WORKS. Poems, Essays, and Stories. Illustrate 
RABELAITS, with Doré’s wonderful Illustrations. 
SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
SIGN BOARDS—THEIR HISTORY. Numerous [llustrations. 
oer ay S SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 140 Illustrations. 
CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. Portrait. nate, and Illustrations. 
SYNTAX S THREE TOURS. Rowlandson’s 83 C a in 
THEODORE HOOK’S HU nOonevs yh 
THOMSON! S SE. ASONS AND 
VALTON AND 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF THE GEORG Bee Pai rhol 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY of CARICATURE and of the GROTESQUE. 


“50 Illustrations. 


Port. Memoir, and 250 Illustas 
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